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PREFACE 



TTxis -Note presents the four case, studies that cohstituted the ^m^^ 
sources of Teacher Evaluapdpn:: A" Study of Eff ectdye Pr^^ 
ll-3139-NIE, Jiiiie 1984, by ^Arthur E. Wise, Linda Dafiihg-He^ 
W. McLaughrih, and Harriet T. Bernstein. This study^ 
evaiuation practices was. financed the National institute of 
Education,, which correctly predicted the growing, interest in improving--^' 
teacher cvaluatipn practices; The case studiesv as well as the report j 
should be of interest to those initiating or revising teaci^^ evaluation 
procedures. 

School systems evaluate t in prdei to make decisions about 

teacher status and to ihelp teachers improve their perfdra Most 
existing litcfirature .on; teacher evaluation concerns evaluatid^ 
instruments, and ways to improve, the tectoical reliabiHty and validity 
^bf^these instruments, that is, how consistently arid how accurately they 
measure teaching/perfor^ 

The present study iqbks at the actual operation of teacher 
eyaiuatipri .procedu^ It examines not only the 

instfumen^^ ?isp the implem^^^ arid 

prgariizatiprial coritexts in wiyLch th^ This appfp^^^ to 

reveal whether and how teacher evaiuatipn x^^^ used' by the 

pfganizatipri. It also vindicates the broader prgarijLzatioriai conditions 
;rieeded to initiate arid sustain} ef|ec eyaluation practices . 

A pane! composed of re^^^ of education and educatipnr 

reflated . or^ advised the study. The panel included: 

Dt; Gordon: Cawelti^. Executive Director, Asspciation f^^ Supervision and 

-Curficuiii^ . 
pt. :Susan S; Ellis, f ejicher Lea^^^ (QP5" 

riecticut) Public Schools Xrepfeseri^^^ ?t^f^ Development 

iCburicil )/ 



Linda DarUrig-Hao^^ Arthur E. Wise, and Sara R. Pease, 
"Teacher Eyaluatiori in y.the Org^^^ Cpntext: A; Review of the 

Literature," of Educailphyi Research ^ Fall 19i53, 
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Ms, Anita Epstein, Governmental Affairs Director, National Association of 

State Boards of Education 
Dr. Jeremiah Floyd, Associate Executive Director, Office of Communications: 

and Membership Relations, National School Boards Association 
Dr. David G. Imig, Executive Director, American Association of Colleges for 

Teacher Education 

Dr. James Keefe, Director of Research, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 

Ms. Lucille Maurer, Member, Maryland House of Delegates (representing the 

National Conference of State Legislatures) 
Dr. Bernard McKenna, Program. Development Specialist , National Education 

Association: 

Ms. Margaret Montgomery, Professional Development Specialist, National 

Association of Elementary School Principals 
Dr. Reuben Pierce, Acting Assistant Superintendent for Quality Assurance, 

District of Columbia Public Schools 
Dr; William Pierce^ Executive Director ^ Council of Chief State School 

Officers 

Ms:. Marilyn Rauth, Director, Educational Issues Department, American 

" " Federation of Teachers 
Dr. Robert W. Peebles, Superintendent of Schools, Alexandria (Virginia) City 

Public Schools (representing the American Association of School 

Administrators) . 

The involvement of the panel was meant to encourage a study and 
report that would be relevant to groups with a stake in teacher 
evaluation. The panel advised on the research plan, helped to identify 
school districts with highly developed teacher evaluation procedures, 
arid commented on the drafts of the case studies and report; the 
participation of these panel members, however, does not necessarily 
imply their endorsement of the conclusions of either. 

The panel advised that the report be kept short so that it would be 
widely read. Following this advice, the authors presented only their 
findings, analyses, conclusions, and recorameRdations in R-3139-NIE. The 
four case studies presented here thus constitute an appendix to that 
report , 
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INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

We undertook this study to find teacher evaluation processes that 
produce information that school districts can use for helping teachers 
to improve and/or for making personnel decisions- The study began with 
a review of the literature and a preliminary survey of 32 school 
districts identified as having highly developed teacher evaluation 
systems. Although teacher evaluation practices in these districts 
seemed similar in broad outline, they diverged substantially as local 
implementation choices were made. 

to select the case study districts from among the 32, we considered 
demographic criteria, organizational criteria (e.g., degree of 
centralization), the district's primary purpose for teacher evaluation, 
teacher evaluation processes, and the degree of implementation of the 
system. We finally selected four school districts representing diverse 
teacher evaluation processes and organizational environments: Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Lake Washington, Washington; Greenwich, Connecticut; and 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Before visiting each school district, we reviewed the documentation 
pertaining to school district personnel and teacher evaluation policies. 
We then spent a week in each district interviewing the superintendent, 
director of personnel, most senior administrators in the central office, 
and other central office staff concerned with teacher evaluation. We 
also interviewed officers and executives of the local teachers* 
organizations, school board members, parents, and community 
representatives . 

In each school district, we visited six schools of varying grade 
lev^els, size, and neighborhood type. At each school, we interviewed the 
principal, other specialized personnel, and at least six teachers, 
including the teachers* organization building representative. 
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SALT LAKE CITY 

The hard-nosed yet relatively informal teacher evaluation process 
in Salt Lake City occurs in a state lacking a teacher tenure law and 
state-mandated teacher evaluat ion • The 25 > 000-student population of 
Salt Lake is relatively homogeneous for an urban district, and the 
dominant Mormon culture emphasizes education, conformity, and 
cooperative endeavor. 

The concept of shared governance undergirding the teacher 
evaluation process conforms to Mormon community values. Management by 
decentralized consensus among parents, teachers, and administrators 
allows widespread input into nearly all aspects of school operations, 
including the assessment of teachers. Teachers are evaluated under a 
system based on communal decisionmaking with appeal to a higher 
authority. 

Of the four case study districts, the Salt Lake teacher evaluation 
system centers most explicitly on making personnel decisions in the name 
of accountability. The remediation process to which principals may 
assign teachers judged inadequate has resulted in the removal of 37 
teachers over the past nine years and the reinstatement of nearly that 
number of successfully remediated teachers to presumably more productive 
classroom teaching. Although principals initiate the remediation 
process, a four-member remediation team, composed of two administrators 
and two teachers, conducts the two- to five-month assistance and 
monitoring process. At the end of the remediation period, the principal 
recommends either termination or reinstatement. 

TTie Salt Lake teacher evaluation system relies on an annual goal- 
setting exercise in which the principal and teacher confer on which 
system, school, or personal goals the teacher will pursue for the coming 
year. The system specifies neither the number of observations nor their 
duration. Observations may focus on either the adopted goals or a list 
of teaching criteria included in the collective bargaining agreement 
between the school district and the Salt Lake Teachers Association. 

The evaluation system does not .begin to operate in a highly 
formalized manner unless a teacher is performing poorly. Prior to 
formal remediation, a principal may initiate informal remediation, at 
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which point observed deficiencies and a sgecified plan of action are put 
in writing, and the teacher is given additional supervision and 
assistance. If informal remediation succeeds, no record of the process 
enters the teacher's personnel file. If it fails, the teacher receives 
formal remediation. 

LAKE WASHINGTON 

Lake Washington, a well-to-do suburban district of 18,000 students, 
is growing in enrollment. At the hub of the Washington aerospace 
industry, the district's professional clientele understand an 
engineering approach to problem solving, and they support the 
superintendent's integrated systems model for educational reform. 

Despite statewide fiscal retrenchment, per pupil expenditures in 
Lake Washington remain relatively high, in part because the district has 
received public support in passing bond levies for the schools. A large 
portion of the district's budget is used to support a variety of staff 
development activities centered on Madeline Hunter's Instructional 
theory Into practice (ITIP) approach. Skilled teachers designated as 
ITIP trainers maintain avuniform instructional approach in the 
district's staff developmeiit^and teacher evaluation efforts. 

In contrast to that of Salt Lake City, Lake Washington's teacher 
evaluation process is highly structured from beginning to end. 
Developed in 1976 in response to a state mandate, the evaluation system 
employs the state criteria in a checklist that the principal uses in 
observations of each teacher twice each year. Pre- and postobservation 
conferences accompany each classroom visit. 

If a teacher receives less than a satisfactory rating on any 
criterion, the principal outlines a detailed personal development plan, 
which may include assistance from an experienced teacher, in-service 
classes, and specific reading assignments. If the teacher fails to 
improve, the principal places him or her on probation. During the 
probationary period, the principal meets weekly with the teacher to 
monitor progress toward specified performance levels. At the end of the 
semester, the principal, together with central office supervisors, 
decides the continued tenure of the teacher in the school district. 
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.Although the professed goal of teacher evaluation in Lake 
Washington is instructional improvement rather than accountability, the 
system is designed to be used for making personnel decisions. District 
administrators claim that the evaluation system has resulted in the 
counseling out of about 40 teachers over a four-year period, a figure 
that represents about 5 percent of the total teaching force in the 
district. 

A concomitant emphasis on staff development and rationalized 
management are said to have brought a 20-percentile gain in pupil 
achievement scores over the same period. The cornerstone of Lake 
Washington's approach is the principal's role in managing the attainment 
of centrally determined goals and performance standards. 

GREENWICH 

Greenwich, a wealthy suburban district of 7500 students, is 
populated largely by managers and professionals. The district's 
performance goal approach to school management and teacher evaluation 
reflects a managerial orientation based on incentives. 

Operationally, the Greenwich approach means that, while centrally 
determined goals are used for school management decisions, the goals by 
which teachers are evaluated are not necessarily predetermined system 
goals. Each year, in consultation with the principal or teacher leader 
(a teacher with part-time administrative status), teachers set their own 
individual goals, plans for achieving the goals, and means for measurin^^ 
whether the goals have been accomplished. Although teachers may choose 
system goals, the evaluation process is intended to foster individual 
improvement, and its design allows for individualized definitions of 
growth and development. 

The Greenwich evaluation process includes at least one observation 
and three conferences between the evaluates and teacher each year. 
Teachers complete a self-evaluation report, and evaluators complete an 
open-ended evaluation report, which may be based on both the specific 
annual goals and on general teaching guidelines included in the 
collective bargaining agreement. Evaluation may result in a teacher's 
being placed on marginal status, but this rarely occurs in 
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Greeiiwich**perhaps because of the evaluation process, or perhaps because 
the district's teaching force is highly experienced and highly educated. 

The test of the Greenwich approach, given its individualized 
nature, is whether teachers say that it helps then improve their 
teaching. In recent surveys conducted by the district, about half of 
them said that it did. Because it operates carefully, the process 
forces regularized, teacher-specific interaction between principals and 
teachers and provides a focus and recognition for teachers* efforts. 
Based on a motivational theory of management, the approach tries to 
balance individual stages of development and system goals. 

TOLEDO 

Toledo is a working-class, union town with a strong teachers' 
unions In the 1970s, a long-standing conflict between the school 
district management and the teachers* union, fiscal distress, and a 
lengthy teachers' strike led to a series of district school shutdowns. 
Only the concerted efforts of administrators and teachers to repair the 
rift by agreeing to share decisionmaking powers reversed the decline in 
student enrollment and public support for the schools. 

As elsewhere, teacher evaluation in Toledo responds to public 
demands for evidence of quality control in the school system. The 
difference is that in Toledo the teachers* organ i^^^at ion took the lead in 
defining and enforcing a standard of professional conduct and 
competence. 

Toledo's teacher evaluation system differs from all of the others 
in two important respects. First, skilled consulting teachers evaluate 
new teachers and experienced teachers having difficulty. Second, the 
evaluation process does not seek to evaluate each teacher each year. 
Evaluation resources are targeted on first-year teachers (interns) and 
teachers assigned to an intervention program. The consulting teachers 
observe and confer with these teachers at least once every two weeks for 
the period of the internship or intervention. 

Principals evaluate other teachers annually until the teachers 
receive tenure, and once every four years thereafter. If a teacher 
qualifies for a continuing contract, formal evaluation ceases unless the 
teacher is placed in the intervention program. The principal and the 
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union's building comitttt Jointly decide the Msitniient of a teacher to 
intervention; tiiiittnt luperintendent of perionnel end the president of 
the Toledo Federation of Teachers »ust concur in the decision* 

Although the express purpose of evaluation in Toledo is to promote 
individual professional growth, evaluation serves as the basis for 
SMking personnel decisions regarding contract status and continued 
tenure in the district. In the two years since the intern and 
intervention programs began » 4 of 66 interns were not rehired and 4 of 
10 intervention teachers were renoved from classtoo* ti^aching. The 
intensive supervision and assistance provided to intern and intervention 
teachers serves the individual i»prove»ent purpose for these teachers » 
but not to the exclusion of accountability goals. 

Tr.E FOUR EVALUATION SYSTEMS IN REVIEW: 
DIFFERENT BUT SIMILAR 

The case study districts approach the task of teacher evaluation in 
different ways. They e»phasise different purposes for evaluation; they 
use different Methods for assessing teachers; and they assign different 
roles to teachers » principals » and central office adoiinistrators in the 
evaluation process. 

These evaluation systeas nevertheless share iaplesientstion 
characteristics. The coMBonalities in iBqpleMntation» in facti set 
these four systens apart fro* less successful ones. Moreover » they 
suggest that isplettentation factors contributing to the success of these 
systens may also contribute to the success of other formal processes. 

The four teacher evaluation systems vary with respect to the 
primary evaluators and the teachers who are evaluated. They also differ 
with respect to the major purposes of evaluation » the instruments used, 
the processes by which evaluation judgments are made» and the linkage 
between teacher evaluation and other school district activities » such as 
staff development and instructional management. Final ly» districts 
represent dramatically different contexts for teacher evaluation in 
terns of student population* financial circumstances » and political 
environment. 
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bespitt th«M diff«r«ncM .in fotm^ thm four districts foilcv 
certain coMon practicat in iaplMtntint thair taachar •valuation 
ays tam . Specif ica 1 ly » 

1. Thay provide top** level leadership a?Kl institutional resources 
for the evaluation process. 

2. They ensure that evaluators have the necessary expertise to 
perfora their task. 

3. They enable administrators a|id teachers to collaborate to 
develop a coown understandint of evaluatiim goals and 
processes. 

4. They use an evaluation process and support syst^ that are 
compatible vith each other and with the district^ overall 
toals and organisational context. 

By paying attention to these four ii^^loMntation factors* Salt Lake 
City> Lake Vashington* Greemiich» and Toledo have elevated evaluation 
froti vhat is often a formal » meaningless exercise to a process that 
produces useful results. Although these factors seem to be 
straightforward and self*evident requisites for effective evaluation* 
they are not easily accomplished and are usually overlooked in the 
pressure to develop and adopt the perfect checklist or set of criteria 
for teacher evaluation. 
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L THE SALT LAKE CITY (UTAH) PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM 



Har.riet T. Bernstein 



REASONS FOR THE SELECTION OF SALT LAKE CITY 

The Salt Lake City Public School System was chosen as one of four 
case study sites primarily because of the attention it had already 
received i Donald Thomas , the city's innovative superintendent , had 
written widely about its teacher evaluation system. In. addition, Salt 
hake* s shared governance approach, through which the school board and 
superintendent share control over many decisions with the teachers 
association and parents, has attracted national attention, both admiring 
and critical. The teacher evaluation system, which is deeply embedded 
in the shared governance system, owes much of its distinctiveness to 
this unique political structure. 

Salt Lake's teacher evaluation system has operated for nine years. 
During that time, 37 long-term teachers have been terminated for 
unsatisfactory teaching. In all cases, the Salt Lake Teachers 
Association (SLTA, an NEA affiliate) participated with management in an 
effort to help the teacher improve his or her performance. 

^ Dismissals occurred only when the two SLTA representatives on the 
Remediation Team agreed with the two administration representatives that 
remediation efforts had failed. Although the SLTA has been willing to 
perform the traditional role of an employee organization by providing 
legal services to those who contest termination decisions, SLTA*s 
coequal participation in the process has virtually guaranteed that such 
decisions will survive judicial scrutiny. 

In addition, some technical features of Salt Lake's teacher 
evaluation system gave needed balance to the overall Rand study. In two 
other study sites, principals are responsible for evaluating teachers. 
In Salt Lake City, however, the principal has the sole responsibility 
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only for initiating and ending the Remediation Team's activities. 
Thereafter, he is only one of a four-member team that observes and helps 
the teacher. 

Salt Lake also differs from the other case study sites in that its 
teacher evaluation system resulted not from state legislation or 
mandate, but from the efforts of a concerned citizenry and a 
philosophical superintendent. Furthermore, Salt Lake City frankly cites 
accountability as the purpose of its teacher evaluation system, whereas 
the other chosen sites allude to such purposes as staff development and 
school improvement. This difference in purpose, then, suggested a 
question for the study: Does a system blatantly aimed at removing 
incompetent teachers cause more anxiety among teachers than one aimed at 
softer, more formative goals? 

Finally, Salt Lake public schools posed a challenge for the study 
team. The theory of shared governance implies the following substantial 
rearrangement of powers: Schools and their respective communities share 
equally in specified areas of decisionmaking; principals and their 
faculties together determine specified matters; and central office staff 
and SLTA representatives codirect many, though hot all, of the system's 
functions. Primarily consensus, rather than majority vote, resolves 
issues, although the board of education continues to operate by vote and 
majority rule. Because the governance system appeared to be so 
fundamentally different from the norm, we wanted to see how it shaped 
the actual workings of the teacher evaluation process. 

THE POLICY CONTEXT 

Salt Lake public schools enroll 25,000 students and employ 1,100 
teachers in four high schools, five intermediate schools, and 27 
elementary schools. The district spends $2265 per pupil annually. Of 
the students, 78 percent are white, 22 percent are minorities, and 28 
percent are eligible for Chapter I services. Although the school 
district is an urban one, 55 percent of graduating seniors plan to 
attend college and 20 percent participate in the Advanced Placement 
Testing Program. 
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Student enrollment is now growing at the rate of 3 percent 
annually; a sharp drop in enrollment over the past decade, however, 
forced the closure of many schools. The public resented not only the 
loss of local schools, but also the allegedly arbitrary and secretive 
process that the board used to make closure decisions. Many believed 
that the decline in enrollment required a corresponding reduction in 
central office staff. Public dissatisfaction with the schools was 
further compounded by evidence of fiscal mismanagement: The district had 
a deficit. 

As these events and attitudes unfolded, a state-mandated 
reorganization of local school boards required Salt Lake to reduce the 
size of its board from 12 to 7 members. A new and smaller board was 
elected in 1973 on the candidates' promises to address public complaints 
about secrecy, overhead, and fiscal controls. The board bought up the 
cphtfact of the former superintendent and searched for a new one outside 
the district • 

The board chose as the new superintendent Dr. M. Donald Thomas, a 
^.non-Utahan and non-Morman, who was then superintendent of the Newark 
(California) Unified School District. In that assignment, Thomas had 
become disenchanted with the impact of "hard-nosed bargaining" on public 
education and had instituted a shared governance concept. The notion 
appealed to the Salt Lake City Board of Education as it sought to 
restore public confidence and open the decisionmaking process. 

Thomas took office in Salt Lake on July 5, 1973. During his decade 
on the job, he has reshaped governance, organization, management/union 
relationships, evaluation, and the complaint-resolution process 
according to his lights. He has created a series of novel and 
interrelated governance contrivances that have the effect of diffusing 
power and responsibility, rewarding- -indeed nearly forcing--face-to- 
face communication, and surfacing and attempting to resolve all manner 
of dissatisfactions. 

Instead of attempting to control the system through bureaucratic 
and rationalistic procedures flowing out of the central office. The mas 
has given away to both teachers and parents powers that most school 
officials would believe to be the sine qua non of their calling. 
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Paradoxically, Thomas appears to be completely in charge. Thanks to his 
style and array of governance mechanisms (which will be described in the 
next section of this study), Salt Lake City school staff and parents are 
talking, persuading, canvassing, negotiating, complaining, and 
exercising real, if circumscribed, power over local school programs and 
policies* 

In response to the 1973 board's desire to prune central office 
staff, Thomas not only eliminated enough positions to empty one of two 
headquarters buildings, but also flattened the organizational chart. In 
Thomas's words, "I ^got rid of high-sounding titles." Instead of a 
deputy superintendent, he has a staff coordinator. Instead of assistant 
superintendents, he has administrators for Educational Resources, 
Educational Accountability, and Personnel Services. 

Principals report directly to Thomas, whose door is literally 
always open. He has virtually eliminated the contingent of curriculum 
supervisors found in most districts because he believes that working 
teachers, not administrators or textbook publishers, should be in charge 
of curriculum. That unusual stance, and its ramifications for 
accountability and teacher evaluation, are discussed in subsequent 
sections of this case study. 

The existence of shared governance alone would suffice to establish 
the novelty of the Salt Lake public school policy context. The 
juxtaposition of that form of governance with a unique American 
subculture makes Salt Lake City remarkably different from most other 
communities. 

The influence of the Mormon Church (Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter Day Saints) pervades the city. Though a numerical minority in 
Salt Lake (now 48 percent), the Mormons are so highly organized that 
competing influences appear weak. One aspect of this study, then, was 
to ascertain the compatibility (or lack of it) of public school shared 
governance with Mormon concepts of governance, responsibility, 
participation, and decisionmaking. 

Sk .dents of public education, accustomed to adversarial power blocs 
and conventional role definitions in educational hierarchies, may see 
the Salt Lake City plan as a case of management capitulating its 
rightful powers to the union. Others may marvel that a politically 
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conservative locality would support a seemingly liberal governance 
innovation. Still others may wonder how a hierarchical religious 
subculture would interact with an apparently communitarian public school 
system* This study attempts to answer these questions, particularly 
with respect to teacher evaluation, so that readers can judge for 
themselves whether the shared governance approach to teacher evaluation 
can be applied to other American environments. 

THE CULTURAL CONTEXT 

Salt Lake, like other Mormon communities in the mid-1800s, was 
organized into wards. Church-appointed, unpaid bishops were given the 
responsibility for establishing and supervising schools. School taxes 
were levied by ward school coimnittees, which also saw to the hiring of 
teachers * * 

In 1851, the territorial legislature voted the establishment of a 
public school system supported by taxation, and the bishop-established 
schools were subsumed into the public educational system* The churchly 
origins of the schools, however, along with the intensity of the Mormon 
culture, have placed the stamp of Mormon social and educational values 
on today's public schools, despite their structural separation from the 
church. ^ 

Mormons appear to accept traditional values, order, and control 
without ambivalence. Student or teacher lapses from virtue appear to be 
felt more keenly than elsewhere. According to Arrington and Bitton, 
"education has long been a kind of obsession among Mormons." They cite 
some impressive statistics: 



While precise church figures are unavailable, Utah (72 percent 
of its population being Mormon) of all the states in the last 
thirty years has usually had the highest proportion of its 
population in school, the highest proportion of high school 
graduates, and has usually spent on education the greatest 
amount of money in relation to total personal income.* 



^Leonard J. Arrington and Davis Bitton, The Mormon Experience: A 
History of the Latter-Day Saints (New York: Vintage Books, 1980), p. 
304. 

,*Ibid. 
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Mormons value education second only to family. Mormons tend to 
have large families, and mothers are urged to stay home and raise the 
children, Monday nights are designated as a time for family discussion 
in the home, led by father. Local churches provide wholesome afternoon 
and evening activities for children, youth, and families. Although the 
divorce rate and percentage of working mothers has been rising among 
Mormons in recent years, their incidence is still well below the 
national average. 

Thus, Salt Lake City public schools serve a population that would 
make teachers elsewhere envious. A critical mass of children come from 
homes that nurture discipline, cleanliness, and achievement, and the 
" public schools are expected to sustain those values, 

EDUCATIONAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL CONCEPTS 

Donald Thomas set forth four principles of shared governance: 
delegation; consensus and parity; review and appeal; and trust, 
openness, and equity. 

The principle of delegation was established in 1973, when the board 
of education agreed to delegate all but the most important decisions to 
the superintendent with the proviso that he administer the schools "in 
cooperation with the employees and the patrons of the school district." 
In Article 14 of the SLTA contract, entitled A Written Agreement Based 
on Shared Governance ^ the board of education officially endorses the 
concepts both of delegation and shared governance. Specific provisions 
defining the requirements to share are scattered throughout. 

Delegation is defined not only as the board's delegation of 
authority to the superintendent, but also as the superintendent's 
delegation of authority to teachers and parents. According to the 
agreement, the president and executive director of the SLTA are entitled 
to attend all of the superintendent's staff meetings; the SLTA and 
superintendent work together to develop a preliminary budget proposal 
for presentation to the board; and a complement of teachers and parents 
serves on the various committees and councils. 
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Under Thomas's second principle— consensus and parity-local school 
and central -office governing councils and committees are urged to keep 
talking until all parties reach agreement. If consensus cannot be 
achieved, parity voting is tried. Each party casts one vote: In a 
school community council, the faculty gets one vote and the patrons as a 
whole get one vote; in a school improvement council, the principal gets 
one vote and the faculty gets one vote; and on the remediation teams, 
the administration's two representatives get one vote each and the two 
SLTA representatives get one vote each. 

When a committee resorts to parity voting because it cannot achieve 
consensus, it explicitly acknowledges that an impasse exists and it 
forfeits the decision to the superintendent or, ultimately, to the 
board. Thus, substantial incentives exist for reaching a consensus. 

Consensus and parity attempt to avoid what Thomas calls "power 
negotiations," in which councils, committees, and groups "utilize 
numbers to win a position: stack the committee, circulate petitions, 
send hundreds to a meeting, etc." It provides an alternative to "the 
traditional, autocratic styles of educational leadership" under which 
"principals and superintendents base many of their decisions and actions 
on the sovereignty of their positions; they enforce their power in 
handing down decisions which may or may not be beneficial to students." 

According to Thomas, the "autocratic" approach establishes 
decisions on a win/lose basis, "where in actuality nobody wins and 
everybody loses."' In Salt Lake City, the exercise of power "takes the 
form of knowledge, persuasion by. ideas, options, and doing what others 
believe to be right," according to the shared governance manual. 

The third principle--review and appeal--is codified in the 
agreement. The traditional grievance process for teachers claiming 
violations of the agreement provides one appeal track. A second appeal 
mechanism is available for resolving. impasses in the many shared 
governance councils, committees, and teams. The superintendent hears 
all appeals from groups unable to reach consensus or achieve a unified 
parity vote. 

^Shared Governance: Active Cooperation for a More Effective 
Education, Training Manual, Second Edition, Salt Lake City School 
District, January 1983. 
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For resolving all other matters, a process called Review of 
Services provides a lively and unique approach to dispute resolution. 
Essentially, anyone in Salt Lake— citizen, school employee, or 
superintendent — can compel an external review by a mutually acceptable 
neutral party of any matter he believes to be unfair, unjust, or not in 
the best interests of the students. 

Thomas's fourth principle — trust, openness, and equity-is more 
hortatory than structural. It illustrates the role Thomas has carved 
out for himself, that of roving philosopher of democracy. His 
governance creation is designed to combat the "mistrust and suspicion 
which were creeping into the educational system, on the part of teachers 
and administrators as well as from the community and students." He 
asserts his faith in the "consent of the governed" and relies on this 
fourth principle to achieve that consent in the school system. 

In sharing authority with the traditional power interests, Thomas 
allows the blind spots and self-interests of one group to check those of 
other groups. He relies on consensus decisionmaking to achieve the 
consent of all parties to any policy or action. 

Although the scope of decisionmaking is carefully defined at each 
level, and although the legal authority of the federal and state 
governments, the boards and the superintendent are specifically excluded 
from its purview, shared governance clearly has led to a substantial 
transfer of power. Centralized, substantive decisionmaking is kept to a 
minimum. Instead, the system is unified by a shared process for 
decisionmaking. Each school may make different decisions but must 
follow a common process in arriving at them. 

CONCEPTION OF TEACHING 

The political foundation of shared governance was a trade-off 
between management and labor. The teachers were guaranteed job security 
(except for evaluation-based terminations) in exchange for their 
willingness to abandon adversarial unionism. Salt Lake teachers are 
thus protected from layoffs due to declining enrollment or budget 
reductions. The bargain reflects Salt Lake's attitude toward teaching 
work: All teachers are assumed to be competent professionals unless 
proved incompetent by a procedure comanaged by their peers. 
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Mitchell and Kerchner classified teaching work as labor» craft, 
profession, and/or art.* The job security arrangement is only one of 
many manifestations of Salt Lake City's view of its teachers as 
professionals. 

The existence of only general curriculum guides (mainly at the 
elementary school level) and the near absence of prescriptiveness for 
teaching practices indicate clearly that Salt Lake City does not view 
its teachers as laborers responsible for implementing specified routines 
and procedures under the close supervision of administrators. Moreover, 
the absence of generalized rules for applying specific teaching 
techniques and the reliance, instead, on teachers* professional judgment 
in the appropriate use of their technical repertoire suggest that 
Mitchell and Kerchner's definition of craft does not apply here either. 

Their definition of the teacher as an artist, free to express 
personality and to use intuition, creativity, and unr.onventional 
strategies, also does not quite fit the Salt Lake City case, although no 
written rules preclude such actions. Through interviews with teachers 
and administrators who had served on remediation teams, however, the 
authors noticed a systemic intolerance of teachers who departed too 
blatantly from conventional strategies even if they were admitted to be 
educationally effective. The surrounding culture puts a high premium on 
order > control, and neatness. If a teacher *s approach achieved learning 
goals at the expense^of those values, he or she probably would not be 
regarded as an artist, but as a marginal teacher. 

Mitchell and Kerchner 's definition of the teacher as a professional 
is probably more fully realized in Salt Lake City than in most school 
districts. First of all, because Utah has no tenure law, new and old 
teachers alike are technically regarded as competent professionals. 
Conversely, all are equally subject to termination for cause. 

Second, control over curriculum has been delegated to teachers, as^ v 
opposed to central office administrators. A cadre of 40 outstanding 
teachers (their method of selection will be discussed later), 

*Douglas E. Mitchell and Charles T. Kerchner, "Collective 
Bargaining and Teacher Policy," paper presented at the NIE Teaching and 
Policy Studies Conference. 1981. 
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repr«stntins various grade ltvtls» subjact ar«4\t» and axtracurricular 
spccialtiaa, art givan aMall stipanda and tiwe off fro« thair ragular 
dutiaa to avaluata curriculu«» raviaif taxtbooka and Mtariala» and 
conault with othar taachara on raquast. 

Thirds tha aharad tovamanca ayata« givaa aqual rapraaantation to 
taachara and adsiniatratora on tha coMittaaa that daal with evaluation 
of local univaraity couraaa and taachara* in-aarvica vork in regard to 
qualifications for aalary lane changea; in-aervice policy and the 
allocation of funds for travel and conventions; eleMntary report card 
policy (shared with parents); filling of adainiatrative vacanciea; and 
clasa sise» teacher load» and teacher reaaaignMnt actiona. 

finally » the evaluation ayateai in Salt Lake ia based on a fully 
profeaaional conception of teaching work. The criteria for judging 
teacher perforaanca were developed by teachera» and taachara take the 
responaibility for aasisting new and unaatia factory taachara* Vhile 
adiRinistrators activate theae procedurea» organise their i»ple»entation» 
and render a final verdict » teacher evaluation la fundamentally a matter 
of teachers helping and judging other teachera. 

Laat the reader conclude that Salt Lake City ia teacher heaven» he 
should note that the rights conferred on teachers as profeaaionaU alao 
inpoae responsibilities. Many would rather avoid the pain of making 
tough decisions » particularly when resources are limited. Some 
secondary teachara expressed a deaire for more central direction by the 
school system and more curricular guidance and uniformity. 

Mora important » shared governance haa taken away soma traditional 
powers from teachera and given them coequal ly to paranta. Teachara in 
Salt Lake can no longer make all decisions by professional fiat» but 
must now actively persuade parents that a particular courae of action is 
educationally correct. That ia a new and demanding role for teachera » 
and soma find it uncomfortable. 

THE TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM ON PAPER 

Three mechanisms underlie the official teacher evaluation system in 
Salt Lake City schools: accountMbility^ replacing the typical annual 
teacher evaluation seen in most districts; informal remadiation^ 
undertaken when a principal believes that a teacher is not functioning 



•t the expected level; end formal remedistjon^ invoked when the 
principal believes his own efforts at inforwel remediation have not 
succeeded* Guidelines for the conduct of these MchanisM are printed 
in the Writtmn AfnmMntt tlong vith a list of **Teachint Expectancies^ 
developed by the SLTA. 

In addition to these three MchanisM» a number of other shared 
governance procedures feed into or obliquely influence the official 
teacher evaluation system. These Mchanissss Md procedures are 
described below in descending order of their relationship to teacher 
evaluation* 

Accountability 

Although accountability is said to be the Salt Uke CUy Version of 
an annual teacher evaluation process » the absence of conventional 
trappings found elsewhere-^<»observation instruments! checklists of 
competencies » time limitations on formal observations » etc»***compel the 
conclusion that it is a multipurpose procedure oi which the evaluation 
of teacher performance is only a small part* 

The VrittM 4t^00m9$t r«qulres each principal to hold a conference 
with each of his teachers ear)iy in the school year. An **Accountability 
Report Form** serves as the bails for discussion. The form is a siiqple 
listing of goals»*system"^wide» school"^wide» and perfonal»*and the 
purpose of the ^^onferenue is to determine the ways in which aix 
individual teiicher ^an contribute to the realisation of those goals. 

System^wide goals are set annually by the board of education. The 
board established several goals for the 1982*^1983 school year; these 
included to contribute to the **Power of Positive People** cai^iaign to 
intensify public confidence; to initiate cost<»saving strategies in 
expenditures » absenteeism» and the use of district resources; and to 
implement and refine vocational education objectives in secondary 
schools. The goals appear on each year's form. Standards by which to 
Judge the accomplishment of the goals are entered on the form. Due 
dates for reports from each school to the central office are printed on 
the form. 
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Although particular goals may not apply to all teachers, their 
presence on the form seems to be a way to rivet the attention of the 
teachers on the board's goals. The force with which the principals 
discuss ways to accomplish the board goals with their teachers is no 
doubt influenced by a stern feature of the plan: Principals and central 
office administrators risk the loss of a 2 percent salary increment if 
system-wide goals are not met. 

Schools are expected to decide communally on two building goals for 
the year, and those goals appear first on the form. The principal is 
required to report to the faculty each year on the accomplishment of 
school goals. 

During the early years of the accountability program, teachers were 
required to set personal teaching goals and urged to select measurable 
ones* That feature was recently abandoned. Teachers now have the 
option of selecting a personal goal or not. Data on how many of them do 
so were unavailable. 

The only way that accountability can be seen as a teacher 
evaluation system is that it forces principals to sit down with each 
teacher every year to talk about mutual concerns and encourages 
principals to visit classes to determine whether teachers are meeting 
personal goals and making appropriate contributions to school and board 
goals. Principals must fill out a brief form for each teacher. Perhaps 
a teacher needing remediation is more likely to be spotted by this 
method than by the usual evaluation system. 

Informal Remediation 

Principals are required, by contract, to use informal remediation 
as a first step before placing a teacher on formal remediation. The 
principal must inform the teacher orally and in writing of his reasons 
for initiating informal remediation. He must also develop 
recommendations for improving the teacher's performance, and may call 
for assistance from the central office to help the teacher achieve the 
recommended changes. The teacher may request the presence of an SLTA 
representative at conferences with the principal. No part of the 
informal remediation process appears in the teacher's personnel file. 
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Formal Remediation 






Principals alone decide whether a teacher should be placed on 






formal remediation. Once a principal has filed a "Referral for 


i 




Remediation" form with the central office, the superintendent designates 


! 




a "learning specialist" from among five central office administrators. 


i 




The learning specialist in charge of the particular case assembles a 


1 


v 


remediation team and coordinates its efforts. 






The administration's representatives on the remediation team are 






the learning specialist and the building principal. The SLTA also 


\ 




appoints two members: one whose grade level or subject matter 




assignment matches that of the teacher on remediation and another who 






guards the due process rights of the teacher. 


j 




If the four-member team decides that a teacher needs more intensive 


- ^: 




help than they can provide, they are authorized to select another 






teacher from among retired teachers or teachers on leave. This fifth 






teacher will spend all day every day with the teacher on remediation, 


1 




modeling good teaching practices, coaching the teacher, or helping with 


. -I 




planning and materials. Although not an official member of , the team. 






the fifth person can be hired for a week, or even a month, to help the 






teacher achieve the goals set forth in the remediation plan developed by 






the team. 






After two months, the team decides whether the remediation has 






succeeded; if it has, the process is dropped. If not, the process is 






continued for another three months. At the end of five months, the 


'T 




principal determines whether the teacher should be recommended for 






termination. 






In the early years of shared governance and formal remediation, the 


X 




team members reached consensus on a termination decision. In recent 






years, however, the SLTA has requested that principals make the final 






decision, based on their own observations and the team's report. This 






change evidently makes the peer members of the team more comfortable 






with the process; it also signals a significant retreat from the power 






once accorded to teachers. 


\ 
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Regardless of who signs the papers recommending termination, peers 






selected by the SLTA have done the lion's share of evaluation and have 






rendered 


an opinion on whether the teacher has achieved a satisfactory 






level of performance on the district's teaching criteria. The following 






teacher 


evaluation criteria, known as teacher expectancies, were 






developed by teachers and jointly adopted by the administration and the 






SLTA;' 








1. 


Determines standards of expected student performance 

a. Pre-assessment (diagnosis) . 

b* Competencies expected at a given level 

c. Determine individual needs 

d. Expected goals for student achievement 

e. Evaluation of goals 




- 


2. 


Provides learning environment 

a. Availability of resources personnel 

b. Availability of variety of resource materials 

c. Physical organization and learning process 

d. Positive attitude toward student 

p A1 1 Qt'iirlont'G f^An lpAT*n 

f. Teacher shows enthusiasm and commitment for the 
subject taught 

g. Student behavior demonstrates acceptance of 
learning experience 






3. 


Demonstrates appropriate student control 

a. Evidence that student knows what to do 

b. Evidence that student is working at task 

c. Evidence of positive responses from students because 
of adults' demonstration of fairness, acceptance, 
respect, flexibility, etc. 

d. Appropriate control in crisis situation 

e. Anticipate and avoid crisis situations 






4. 


Demonstrates appropriate strategies for teaching 

a. Demonstrates techniques that are appropriate to 
different levels of learning 

b. Adjusts techniques to different learning styles 

c. Uses variety of techniques to teach specific 
skill or concept 


> 


> 


Written Agreement Based on Shared Governance between the Board 
of Education of Salt Lake City and the Salt Lake Teachers Association y 
August 1982. 


i 
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d. Gives directions that are clear, concise, and 
appropriate to the student learning level 

e* Establishes two-way communication with students 
and utilizes feedback to determine teaching 
strategies 

f • Demonstrates that a purpose has been determined 
for the instruction 



Transfer and Assignment Process 

Although not an official part of the teacher evaluation system, the 
Salt Lake Public Schools process for the transfer of teachers from one 
school to another, both voluntary and involuntary, appears to operate as 
a sub-rosa part of the teacher evaluation system. Since teachers may 
not be terminated for reasons of declining enrollment or budget 
cutbacks, the system has reserved for itself the right to declare staff 
**unas signed,'* based on student enrollment, revenue, and program needs. 

Decisions about which teachers will be declared unassigned are made 
by the School Improvement Council in each school, Unassigned teachers 
must be paid full salary since they are deemed to be satisfactory by 
virtue of not having been placed on remediation. The system's incentive 
to find a placement for such teachers is therefore strong. 

An Assignment/Load Committee searches for vacancies created by 
shifting enrollment and retirements and tries to fill such slots with 
unassigned teachers, as well as those voluntarily seeking a change. 
According to several accounts, the transfer list contains good teachers 
seeking new challenges, teachers unassigned for legitimate reasons, less* 
than-adequate teachers hoping to avoid remediation, and teachers 
declared unassigned ostensibly for program reasons but actually 
sometimes because they are seen as problems. 

The Assignment/Load Committee is chaired by the administrator for 
personnel services and staffed with four teachers chosen by the SLTA and 
three administrators chosen by the Administrators' Association. This 
shared governance committee b alanc es the needs of principals to "send a 
teacher a message" while not actually placing the teacher on 
remediation, against the need of the SLTA to secure a reasonable class 
load for all its members. Teachers repeatedly declared unassigned thus 
come to the attention of both the administrator and teacher 
representatives on the committee. 
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Review of Services 

The review-o£-services process is a wide-open grievance vehicle for 
anyone on any matter not covered by the "Written Agreement." A citizen 
or staff member with a complaint about a person, policy, or program must 
first visit the school staff member against whom the complaint is made 
and attempt a resolution of the matter informally* If the complainant 
thinks that the matter has not been resolved, he must then fill out a 
review-of-services request form. A central office administrator works 
with the complainant to select an acceptable neutral party, usually 
someone in the central office but sometimes a university professor, a 
businessman, or a retired educator* 

If a review by the neutral party clears up a dispute between a 
teacher and parent, the records are destroyed and, theoretically, no 
harm has been done to the teacher* If a teacher is revealed to be 
performing poorly or unprofessionally , then the principal is also 
revealed as either too timid to activate the remediation process or 
ignorant of what goes on in his building. 

The existence of the review-of-services program puts pressure on 
principals to remediate poor teachers lest the principals themselves be 
put on remediation by the superintendent* Donald Thomas told us that he 
had put some principals on remediation when they informally complained 
to him about teachers in their buildings but admitted to not having done 
anything about their complaints* 

The review-of-services procedure appears to work in two somewhat 
contradictory ways. On the one hand, the process invites complaints 
from all quarters because it legitimizes complaints, even trivial ones* 
On the other hand, shy or fearful people might be discouraged from the 
attempt because they must first meet face-to-face with the staff member 
in question and obtain that person's signature on a form which attests, 
in essence, to an unsatisfactory meeting with the staff member* A 
review cannot be thwarted, however, by the "accused" refusing to sign* 
The form is processed as if it were signed. By forcing communication at 
the lowest possible level, expensive and time-consuming reviews of 
complaints without merit are often avoided. 
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Despite the confrontational feature of the process, 101 reviews of 
services were requested in 1980*1981, 33 of which involved teachers* 
Although fewer than one* fourth of these allegations were Judged to be 
**mostly accurate" by impartial investigators, the process generally has 
the effect of warning principals that a teacher may be in trouble and 
sometimes bolsters their resolve to p\xt a teacher on remediation. 
One*thitd of the teachers on remediation over the past nine years were 
placed there because a review of services illuminated a serious problem. 
This fact attests to the empowerment of Salt Lake parents in the matter 
of teacher effectiveness. 

Association Contact Taam: Potr Advisors to Now Toachors 

Fueled by the energy of a few teachers concerned about the lonely 
plight of first *year teachers. Salt Lake City public schools have 
developed a peer*support system for beginning teachers » The paar 
adviser program is not yet linked to the formal evaluation system and 
lacks the power to deny new teachers entrance into the profession. 
However, it supports and coaches novices, teaching them the things that 
teacher colleges failed to teach**how to organise a class for 
instruction, how to maintain attention and order, how to keep and use 
records, and how to order supplies and materials. 

As A first step in constructing the program, principals and SLTA 
representatives in each building were asked to nominate the finest 
teachers in their schools* A management/SLTA committee screened and 
interviewed the nominees, searching for a mix of teachers from different 
grade levels, subject matter specialties, and special program areas, 
such as special and bilingual education* Teachers with "excellent 
interpersonal skills and discretion in dealing with peers, students, 
parents, and administrators" were sought. 

Ten peer advisers were selected for the 1981*1982 school year for a 
one-year term. Both the association and the system contributed funds 
for $300 stipends and substitute coverage. Peer advisers may be 
released from their own teaching assignments for eight teaching days to 
work with new teachers. Each adviser works with about ten teachers, 
visiting, observing, demonstrating, coaching, and staying in telephone 
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contact. In addition* they conduct tvice*veekly evening sessions for 
nev teachers during their first semester. District policies and 
procedures are explained and experiences are shared. 

The program was formally evaluated in 1982 by a joint 
SLTA/management team. The program received a strong endorsement from 
principals* new teachers* and the peer advisers. The SLTA president 
expressed Zht belief that the program would cut down on the number of 
unsuitable teachers entering the profession* if only because the close 
contact with seasoned mentors will give new teachers some awareness of 
their fitness to teach. 

According to the program's leader* principals are notified when a 
new teacher is in serious trouble. In some cases* the new teacher has 
been put on remediation. The peer adviser program* like the review* 
of*services program* feeds into the evaluation system while at the same 
time fulfilling its own ostensible purpose. 

Taachar Specialists and Program Davalppment 

Another contrivance* obliquely related to the teacher system* is a 
cadre of 40 teacher specialists who receive $590 annual stipends to 
serve as curriculum leaders during eight days of release time. Jointly 
chosen by management and the SLTA* they provide curricular expertise to 
both teachers and central office learning specialists who organize and 
serve on remediation teams ^ Teachers not on remediation may call on 
teacher specialists to help with needs assessment* evaluation of new 
curricula and field tests of materials* and teaching strategies. In 
addition* teacher specialists conduct in-*service workshops for other 
teachers in their field of specialization. 

The program reflects the superintendent's strong conviction that 
teachers never should have surrendered control over curriculum to 
administrators or publishers. He believes that today's teachers are as 
educated as most administrators and that previous curricular reform 
efforts failed because program designers were not fully aware of 
classroom realities. 

Since Salt Lake virtually eliminated its central office curriculum 
staff* the teacher specialists cadre does the work once done by full- 
time curriculxim supervisors. Taken as a whole » the teacher stipend 
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prograns— teachers serving on remediation teams, the peer advisers who 
help beginning teachers, and the teacher specialists who work on 
curriculum—involve and give recognition to about 200 of Salt Lake*s 
1100 teachers. 

Op%n Disclosara 

Open Disclosure is the redundant name Thomas gives to the system's 
requirement that each teacher provide the parents of his or her students 
with a brief overview of the academic expectations for the class. An 
open disclosure document usually includes a description of the course, 
the course objectives, the variety of learning activities to be used, 
and any special rules or requirements. Although many school districts 
require teachers to explain the year's program to parents on back-to- 
school night. Salt Lake City has made systematic what is often 
haphazardly done elsewhere. 

Through this device, parents (by virtue of their access to the 
reviewof-services program) may theoretically hold teachers accountable 
for doing what they said they would do. At the same time, parents with 
unreasonable expectations for their childrens' accomplishments get a 
realistic picture of what can be learned in a given year or course. 

SchoohLevel Governancm Bodits 

Although not directly related to the teacher evaluation system, no 
description of the city's schools would be complete without an account 
of the school improvement councils and the school community councils. 
Although the words school site governance were never used by anyone we 
spoke to in Salt Lake, tite authority granted to local faculties and 
communities closely resembles that concept. As would be true elsewhere, 
school*level decisionmaking, whether by the faculty or by the community, 
is constrained by the relevant federal laws and state education code, 
state ethics standards, and the board of education's system-wide budget 
control. 

The school improvement council (SIC), the local faculty governing 
body^ is established in the Written Agreement ^ which specifies the 
composition of the council's membership for elementary, intermediate, 
and high schools. The school's SLTA representative is always a member. 
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but to becove a representative he or she must be selected from the total 
staff by nomination and vote of association members at an SLTA meeting. 
Other teachers who serve on the school improvement council are chosen by 
the local school faculty* 

Any member of an SIC can introduce any items of business or point 
of view. The SIC can establish and implement programs for the school as 
long as they are consistent with board policy, are ratified by the total 
school faculty, and are approved by the superintendent (a legal 
formality) » Members of the councils attend an annual workshop to learn 
their roles and responsibilities. 

The SICs decide by consensus, although the building representative 
■ay poll the faculty on some issue to determine the sentiment of a 
majority of the teachers. Lacking consensus, SICs turn to parity 
voting. The principal has one vote, and the faculty as a whole has one 
vote. In this wiiy, the principal theoretically cannot overwhelm the 
faculty by virtue of his authority, nor can the faculty overwhelm the 
principal with their numbers. This design places a premium on 
cooperation, compromise, and accommodation. It is intended to 
discourage power plays and hardening of positions. Unresolved matters 
are appealed to the super infcende^it. 

The school community council (SCC), which operates on a similar 
relationship of parity between the faculty as a whole and the patrons as 
a whole, is meant to provide a cooperative means of improving the 
educational program. It gives parents some real authority over 
nontechnical matters, such as the opening and closing time of the school 
day, student safety policies, school rules, and which time slots shall 
be designated for teacher planning time. Again, consensus is the 
primary mechanism for reaching decisions, and the principal plays a key 
role in helping the group reach consensus. The faculty cannot overwhelm 
the parents by virtue of its professionalism, nor can the patrons 
overwhelm the school by virtue of their numbers. 

The method for selecting commimity representatives on the SCC is 
noteworthy. The principal, the parent-teacher association (PTA) 
president, and the PTA vice-president each appoints one member, and 
these three appointees in turn appoint a member, thus providing a total 
community membership of nine persons. The faculty is represented by the 
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members of the school improvement council. The PTA-controUed 
appointment process was devised, according to several sources, so that 
Salt Lake City's traditionally strong PTA organization would not feel 
usurped by the introduction of school community councils. 

Thomas recently moved to expand the decisionmaking powers of SCCs 
through a new governance mechanism called curriculum equity. In the 
elementary schools, the community will have equal say with the faculty 
on the staffing pattern. In practice, the community will have an 
opportunity to influence the school's choice of specialty positions, for 
example, whether the school should have a teacher of gifted children or 
a librarian- The idea was piloted in 1982-1983 in a few volunteer 
elementary schools, and the board recently adopted it for all elementary 
schools. 

The import of the SICs and SCCs for teacher evaluation is that more 
teachers know about the work of other teachers because they are working 
together to make school decisions. These mechanisms may also inspire 
greater competence in the already adequate teachers. Also, more parents 
know the inner workings of the schools because they are brought into 
joint decisionmaking roles with the faculty. Tliis greater knowledge and 
higher level of responsibility serves the dual purpose of reducing 
distrust and promoting accountability between parents and teachers. In 
such an open system, incompetent teachers are far more difficult to 
conceal and outstanding teachers are far more likely to rise to 
positions of influence in their schools. 

IMPLEMENTATION IN THE ORGANIZATIONAL CONTEXT: 
HOW THE SYSTEM REALLY WORKS 

Perceptions about all of Salt Lake's many processes vary widely 

according to school level (everything was more positive at the 

elementary level); according to individual attitudes toward power and 

responsibility (some people wanted more direction from the top while 

others chafed at the limitations on shared governance); and according to 

their degree of understanding of the process. Taking the various 

mechanisms one by one> the following picture emerges. 
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Accountability 

At the elementary leval, several respondents said that the board's 
system-vide goals were so vague and general that it was hard to see what 
purpose was served by the annual exercise between principals and 
teachers* School goals, however, were taken seriously in most schools* 
The process was not seen as a teacher evaluation system, but as a device 
for focusing on goals* 

At the secondary level, teachers were more cynical, saying they 
thought the process was a farce* A number of teachers reported that 
they were never evaluated, and some said that the principal rarely cacte 
to their room. A few reported that some principals ignored evidence 
that board goals had not been met and filed positive reports with the 
central office in order to get their 2 percent salary increment* A few 
secondary teachers thought that the process had been a good one at the 
beginning, when the emphasis was on the teacher setting personal goals. 
When that aspect of the process became optional, they saw little point 
in the exercise « 

Informal and Formal Remediation 

Most principals and teachers agreed that principals hesitate to get 
involved in the remediation process, even at the informal stage » Nearly 
all principals acknowledged that some teachers on the^ir staffs should be 
put on remediation, and nearly all teachers said that other teachers in 
their buildings needed to be helped or removed. 

Principals gave many reasons for their hesitancy: they were new to 
their school and needed to build faculty support; they did not have 
time; they already had several teachers on remediation and did not want 
to risk a faculty rebellion as a result of their being seen as hostile 
to teachers; or they preferred to work quietly with a teacher needing 
help. 

Although a few people rvnsldered remediation a positive process 
that either helped teachers improve or helped them find a more suitable 
line of work, most said that remediation was destructive to the 
reputation of the teacher even if the teacher successfully completes 
official remediation. Many believed that being put on remediation was 
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tantaiK>unt to being fired » although the statistics would refute such a 
despairing conclusion. During the nine years of the prograa, 70 
teachers have been placed on fonial remediation* Some teachers were 
« reported to have quit rather than endure the process. Of that number, 
33 are still teaching and 37 either quit or were terminated. We do not 
know how many were actually subject to the formal termination process. 

The characteristics of g teacher evaluation system, even one that 
claims cccountability as its primary purpose, cannot be described solely 
by the number of teachers removed from service. Qualitative issuer must 
be considered also. On paper, Salt Lake's system is designed to catch 
all kinds of ti^acher incompetence, but in practice, it appears to be 
largely confined to catching those who cannot organize the day and keep 
the students working. Nearly all the teachers that have been removed or 
induced to leave have foundered on their lack of ability to manage g 
classroom rather than documented instructional ineffectiveness. Neither 
student outcomes nor the pedagogy specific to grade or subject matter 
stem to play a significant role in the teacher evaluation process. 

Although the superintendent asserts that test scores in basic 
skills are part of the evaluation system, those most responsible for the 
process could recall no specific instance in which a teacher was placed 
on remediation for that reason until 1983. The two teachers put on 
remediation in 1983 had lower-than-expected student achievement. 
Principals may be prompted to place a teacher on remediation when his or 
her students are persistently below expected normi^ in basic skills, but 
once the remediation process is initiated, the teacher will be measured 
by evidence of progress in generic teaching competencies rather than 
increases in student learning. 

Also, Salt Lake's evaluation system officially assesses neither the 
teacher's level of subject matter knowledge nor the ability to impart 
that knowledge. The list of teacher competencies are generic skills and 
knowledge that would be needed whether a teacher was assigned to teach 
first grade reading or advanced placement physics. While it is a 
feature of the remediation process to select a team member with an 
assignment similar to that of the teacher on remediation, most observers 
noted that the match between the two was often less than ideal. The 
SLTA-appointed team member responsible for the substance of remediation 
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ii not always chosen on tha basis of pedafogical sophisticationy 
according to savaral raspondants* 

Furtharaorap tha fiva cantral office laarning specialists aust 
serve on a nuaber of revediation teaM similtaneously. The ni»e that 
they can spend assessing the nuances of instruction is therefore 
liMlted, Also, the learning specialists mist cover a fairly vide range 
of age-level and subject-aiatter curricula, Tha saaie specialist *ight 
serve » for exaa^Up on a raaediation team for a junior high English 
teacher and a high school Gerwan teacher. 

Thusp it would appear that tha Salt Lake system assumes either that 
teachers know their subjects or that shortcomings of that type should be 
handled outside the teacher evaluation system. One participant in the 
remediation program summed up the viewpoint that seams to prevail: **I£ 
a teacher can gat the attention of the class and maintain order » the 
teaching of subject matter falls into place. Teachers know their 
subjecr matter.** 

Otludfs expressed the view that deficiencies in subject matter 
knowledg«» or presentation can be easily remedied by supervision or 
training! but that deficiencies in classroom management skills are less 
likely to yield tc intervention because they are rooted in the teacher *s 
personality. Presumably^ a competent and caring principal can work 
withp or have others work with» a teacher whose lessons are 
developmental ly inappropriate » or help a mathematics teacher whose 
explanations reach only a portion of the class. No evident, system- 
wide mechanism exists, however, for locating and helping teachers who 
can control a class but who lack knowledge, the ability to impart it, or 
enthusiasm for their discipline. 

One might argue that Salt Lake*s evaluation system, by tagging only 
those teachers who cannot meet the most basic prerequisites of effective 
teaching, can more effectively eliminate the truly unsuitable than a 
system with a more ambitious evaluation system. If general teacher 
improvement were sought in the context of remediation, the process might 
become too threatening to be useful. 

Salt Lake City^s evaluation system generates a high level of 
anxiety asong its teachers, even though the system works only on the 
most conspicuously incompetent. Many teachers believe that a severe 
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sti^M attichts to t««ch«rs on tMtdiation* Iccaust oi thm stigiMp 
principils t«iid to vait until a situation ia t^ava baforc putt ins « 
taachar on raiMdiationp and bacausa ao Mny rawadiation at forts fail, 
tha natativa iMga is rainforcad, 

Donald ThoMs baliavas tliat tha anxiaty ganaratad by tha procass is 
not all bad* Hadiocra taachars My work hardar to avoid tha psychic and 
raal risks of raa^tdiation* And avan taachars %fho sav tha procass aa a 
natativa ona aaid that thay vould rathar fc« Judgad by a taa» than by a 
singla principal, and Most vara proud that thair profassion was angagad 
in claaning its oim housa* 

Paar avaluation thus appaara to ba a stap in tha right diraction 
sillily bacausa it proawtaa taachar trust in tha systaai and obviatas Mat 
lagal hasslaa* At its prasant staga of davalopaant, hovavar, tha 
raMdiation taaas appaar to ba ovar*Mnnad and, at tha saM tim^ undar-^ 
fundad* Tha taaai MUibars hava littla ti»a to spand with tha taachar, 
fnd tha qualifications and training of tha avaluators ara not subject to 
systa«*vida quality controls. Tha adaquacy of assistanca to taachara in 
troubla Myi tharafora, ba a function of hov Mny taachars ara in tha 
program at any giv^n tiM, tha luck of tha draw in tha staffing of 
ta^, and tha fundi^ available to hira a fifth taae Mabar to provida 
amra intansiva support. 

Raviow of Sarvicas 

Opinions about tha affacts of tha raviawof*servicas prograai ranga 
betwaan axtraMs. Som baliava that it provides an axcallant aachanisai 
for spotting problaas and resolving disputes; others consider it a 
toothless aechanisft that allows people to '*let off staSA'* but fails to 
solve probleu; and still others see it as a threatening and humiliating 
process that leads almost inevitably to the loss of one^s Job. 

Since few teachers or parents have an overview of the process, 
viewpoints are shaped by each person *s limited experience with it or 
secondhand knowledge. Even a systeMtic survey of staff and public 
opinion would probably not yield a balanced account of the progru's 
impact. Clearly, however, the process looais larger in people *s ninds 
than the statistics would indicate. 
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Review-of-services reports written by designated neutrals are 
usually tempered, finding a little fault on either side even when the 
facts do not appear to justify such evenhandedness. Some respondents 
asserted that the program was being used to retaliate; however, none 
could give a specific instance of a retaliatory request for review. 
Although negative findings about a teacher who is subjected to a review 
of services have sometimes led the principal to place the teacher on 
remediation, the viewpoint of the complaining parent (who feels that 
justice has been done) will differ from the viewpoint of the teacher 
(who feels that the parents lack the qualifications to judge teacher 
performance) or the principal (who has been embarrassed). 

Even teachers who fear and dislike the process grudgingly prefer 
having it to not having it. The process effectively quells the gossip 
about teachers and principals that goes on in most school communities, 
as well as the covert actions of citizens to remove an educator seen as 
incompetent or disruptive. As the superintendent put it, "I don't think 
a democratic society can tolerate rumors or anonymous accusations." 
Citizens and staff members with complaints about services must now 
openly confront the person they believe responsible for a bad situation 
and must abide by the findings of a person conceded to be neutral. 

Clearly, though, most teachers dread a parental complaint more than 
a criticism from a fellow professional. Parents who have tried it find 
the process either useless, chastening, or satisfying, depending upon 
the results. In the mind of the superintendent, it "neutralizes the 
principal's inability to act" by giving parents the power to expose poor 
teachers who have escaped the attention of the principal. Thus, the 
process supports the teacher evaluation system. 

Shared Governance 

Understanding of, and support for, shared governance is markedly 
better at the elementary school level than at the secondary level. Most 
elementary teachers feel that the school improvement councils give them 
a voice and force principals to consult them on any program changes. 
They see the school community councils as "people working together to 
solve problems." 
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Although some elementary principals have smarted v .r the loss of 
power, others have come to understand that sharing the decisions means 
sharing the blame. When the faculty and community have labored for 
consensus, they "own" the decision and are less likely to criticize the 
principal if the results are less than perfect. Elementary parents like 
shared governance also because their community leaders are privy to 
faculty discussions about policies and programs, and because they have 
equal power in deciding those policies that most affect their role as 
parents . 

The most recent expansion of parent power--curriculum equity-- 
now gives elementary parents some say in such choices as whether to 
reduce class size by hiring more regular teachers or to hire more 
specialists and allow regular classes to get larger. Many teachers 
criticize this new governance wrinkle because they believe that a 
majority of parents may make decisions that slight the educational needs 
of minority children, e.g., eliminate a bilingual position in favor of a 
gifted position. However, a few teachers expressed the view that their 
colleagues often have made staffing decisions to protect the jobs of 
colleagues rather than to meet the needs of students. They believe that 
parents are no less capable of making fair decisions than teachers. 

At the intermediate and secondary levels, however, shared 
governance produces widespread discomfort. Although a few teachers say 
that it has public rel3t5ons value, most teachers disapprove for one 
reason or another. Some call it "shoved governance," meaning that the 
sharing was a one-way street, with the central office, the board, or the 
principal either manipulating or arrogating the decisions. "They do 
whatever they want," said a number of teachers. In one instance cited, 
the board of education established the annual school calendar without 
the contractually required consultation with SLTA, at least in the view 
of some. The board's view was that the SLTA had, indeed, been 
consulted, but that the community's wishes had influenced the board more 
than the SLTA's. 

Veto by higher authority is built into the process, however. Vnien 
a school improvement council or a school community council cennot reach 
consensus, and when parity voting fails to produce agreement, the matter 
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is appealed to the superintendent and ultimately may be appealed to the 
board. And for legal reasons, remediation team or principal verdicts 
about teacher dismissals must be approved ultimately by the 
superintendent. The superintendent thus retains power over the most 
difficult and controversial decisions even as he presses his employees 
and constituents to work for consensus at the local level. 

Furthermore, the board of education is specifically exempted from 
the shared governance system. A contract provision specifies that the 
board shall suffer no loss of authority except for those provisions that 
specifically delegate certain powers to the superintendent. However, 
the existence of shared governance surely inhibits the board's power in 
accordance with its own preferences . 

In view of the stated limitations of shared governance, one may 
deduce that many secondary teachers fail to understand how the process 
is intended to work, are uncomfortable with the ambiguities it creates, 
or just do not accept the restraints inherent in it. One parent 
activist commented: "High school teachers want more power than the 
board is willing to give them." 

Paradoxically, secondary teachers express an opposing line of 
criticism. Some believe that the system needs more direction from the 
top. Some believe that principals should run the show in their own 
schools. Some think the process is too cumbersome and complain that 
decisions never get made. Many complain that shared governance is an 
administrative attempt to avoid responsibility. 

Superintendent Thomas cheerfully admits that he has moved many of 
the traditional responsibilities of his position onto the shoulders of 
others while still getting paid to do his job. He also observes: "Once 
they begin to experience the limits that frustrate us in central office, 
they begin to complain about central office passing the buck." 

Shared governance can thus be seen in two ways. Under one view, it 
is an ingenious political strategy through which the superintendent 
exercises power without seeming to do so. Those who hold this view 
believe that shared governance is a masterful public relations strategy 
that keeps people busy making decisions that are either relatively 
unimportant or overturnable by the superintendent on appeal. 
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Under another view, shared governance is an entirely new form of 
school governance » now operating awkwardly because it is new» but a form 
that requires a traditionally passive teacher corps and parent body to 
act like adults and take responsibility for their own decisions. Those 
who hold this view see the alternating demands for more control or more 
freedom as a case of systemic adolescence. Where it is working well, 
distortions formerly caused by institutionalized adversarialism have 
given way to mutual persuasion and consensus-building; where it is not 
working well, people are having difficulty accepting new roles and 
responsibilities. 

At its present stage of development, shared governance in Salt Lake 
City appears to be as concerned with who makes decisions as with nbat 
decisions are made. For example, the substance of the educational 
program has been given over to working teachers on the philosophical 
grounds that they are best suited to determine what is taught and how it 
is taught (working within the most general guidelines). But the system 
has provided only sketchy guidelines for elementary teachers, and none 
for secondary teachers. It has provided a cadre of 40 working teachers 
with only eight days of release time to help other teachers with 
curriculum development. It has created local school improvement 
councils, presumably with the hope that institutionalized coUegiality 
at the school site will encourage teachers to work together to devise 
the instructional program most suited to the students at a given school. 

While one might argue that collegial cooperation on curriculum in 
an actual school for actual children would be the best of all possible 
worlds, the SICs in Salt Lake have received no special allocations of 
time to accomplish the task that is done by full-time specialists in 
other districts. One might also argue that individualized, customized 
in-service training by the teacher specialists would be superior to 
scattered workshops and courses, but the eight days a year provided for 
this purpose seem to be an underfunded expression of the 
siq>erintendent*s conviction that individual teachers should be 
responsible for curriculum. 
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Further, the system's attempts at economies of scale has put 
pressure on local schools to select from one of three textbooks out of 
those approved by Utah's state adoption system. This regrettable fact, 
however necessary because of budget constraints, seems to belie Thomas's 
stated philosophy that teachers will be liberated from publisher, as 
well as administrator, domination* 

Similarly, the teacher evaluation system seems as concerned with 
the philosophy of power-sharing as with the qualitative aspects of 
teacher performance* Remediation teams are designed to assure equal 
representation of management and labor and to combine due process 
protections with grade level/subject matter expertise. But the central 
office takes no responsibility for the quality of team members appointed 
by the SLTA, and members appointed by the administration are either 
stretched thin (like the learning specialists) or very busy (like the 
principals). 

Shared governance gives Salt Lake parents more knowledge and 
leverage than most parents elsewhere* At the elementary level, because 
of the close-knit character of community-based parent bodies and 
faculties, parents have the necessary information to pinpoint weakness 
and the power to insist on improvements. At the secondary level, 
however, even well-informed and concerned parents may lack the 
information and expertise to know whether teacher skills are appropriate 
to the subject matter and developmental levels of the students, and 
teachers, because of their departmentalization, may lack knowledge about 
the performance of other teachers and the consistency and quality of the 
overall program* 

THE FUTURE OF SHARED GOVERNANCE AND TEACHER EVALUATION 

Because of Donald Thomas's highly personal style of leadership, the 
case study team probed for staff and citizen speculations about the 
future of Salt Lake City's approach to governance and evaluation if^ 
Thomas were to leave. Most respondents said that most aspects of the 
structure would survive Thomas's departure if only because tew teachers 
and parents would be willing to give up the power that they now have* 
Also, the system has made visible improvements. Some poor teachers have 
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been removed. Student achieveoient has increased dramatically. 
Attendance is at 96.6. The dropout rate has been reduced from 20 
percent to 5 percent. The system is more open, more service-oriented, 
and more public. The peer adviser team hopes to expand its 
nonthreatening services to experienced teachers needing help, as well as 
new teachers. 

The superintendent, the PTA, and the SLTA have Joined in support of 
a bill before the Utah legislature that would give local school 
districts the power to certify new teachers after two years of 
successful teaching experience. Plans are being made to develop 
curriculum guides for secondary schools* A board goal for 1983-1984 is 
to develop standard curriculum and district-wide testing at the 
secondary level* A budget of nek.iy $100,000 has been provided* These 
items are all signs that the system has served both public and 
profession, and that the system is vital enough to correct its 
deficiencies and refine its processes. 

However, a few clouds have appeared on the horizon* Salt Lake 
City's reliance on release time for teachers performing various 
evaluation and assistance functions has drawn criticism from parents who 
find substitutes a pooi substitute for regular teachers. Also, teachers 
in Salt Lake will receive no cost-of-living increase this year because 
of state and local revenue shortfalls. Those who dislike shared 
governance in the first place may now doubt Thomas's assurance that 
power sharing will result in more public support for education and 
higher salaries for teachers. 

THE FIT BETWEEN MORMON CULTURE AND SHARED GOVERNANCE 

Although Thomas's ideas about school governance were first 
suggested by Nierenberg* and were first tested elsewhere, the 
application of those ideas to Salt Lake City appears to be quite 
consonant with the organizational and relational styles his patrons are 
accustomed to. Thomas, like the hierarchy of the Mormon church, retains 
ultimate control and is unabashedly hortatory. The local school, like 
the local church, has much responsibility for its own affairs. 

^Gerard I- Nierenberg, The Art of Negotiating (New York, Hawthorne 
Books, 1968). 
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Because ward activities encoapass so much of a Mormon's life» 
church members are accustomed to undertaking many and varied 
responsibilities**social, cultural » educational » religious » supervisory » 
financial, and even artistic**and versatility is valued and developed. 
Sinilarly, in the school system, adults involved in local school 
governance bodies may be called upon to chair a council » arbitrate a 
dispute, chaperone school activities, raise funds, or render decisions 
on a variety of school policies and programs. Also, the culture avoids 
confrontation; consensus decisionmaking in the schools is quite 
compatible with community noms and temperament. So is the notion that 
a higher authority might ultimately reverse a local decision. 

Shared governance takes a lot of time. Reaching consensus nay 
require several meetings. In the family*centered culture of Salt Lake 
City, fathers and mothers are accustomed to spending a lot of time on 
their children. Shared governance thus takes advantage of, and depends 
on, cultural support for volunteerism, participation, and collective 
responsibility for child development. 

The predominant culture and the school system's unusual governance 
system thus seem well adapted to one another. The fit between Thomas's 
contrivance and the culture of public education seems more difficult. 
According to Thomas, some principals still have difficulty contacting 
him directly because they are accustomed to a longer chain of command. 
Also, senior officials in the system were loath to give up the standard 
Job titles in an educational bureaucracy. The SLTA, though generally 
supportive, is nevertheless uncomfortable with the fact that it 
simultaneously supports the removal of teachers deemed hopeless by its 
own representatives on remediation teams while continuing to provide 
funds for legal defense when teachers challenge the process. 

WOULD IT WORK IN ANOTHER SETTING? 

Sharing power with parents has been tried in many places over the 
past decades with varying success. The evident workability of shared 
governance in Salt Lake owes much to the homogeneity of the culture, or 
at least to the unintentional suppression of divergent groups. 
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In any school district not riddled with deep value conflicts about 
the purpose of schooling and the norms of personal behavior , sharing 
power with parents would probably work well as long as the delegation of 
authority to parents was specific and did not challenge legitimate 
professional prerogatives* Districts experiencing a crisis in 
confidence between the community and the schools might find some version 
of shared governance the best way to restore public trust in the schools 
and professional respect for parental values* 

Sharing powf^r between management and the teacher organization may 
be more difficult to achieve* If a board of education has a history of 
zealously guarding management rights and regards any surrender of power 
to teachers as a sign of weakness, then the board would probably resist 
the idea even if the expected benefits seemed desirable* Similarly, if 
. the teacher organization has elevated adversarialism to a moral 
imperative, then shared governance would appear a sellout and would be 
resisted* 

For many people, confrontation is the soul of democracy* They 
relish mobilizing supporters to outvote or outshout the opposition; they 
enjoy staging demonstrations; they regard petition drives and letter* 
writing campaigns as their 6od*given right under our system of 
government* Majority rule is a sacred principle* 

Thomas may well be correct in his assessment that power tactics, 
hard^hosed bargaining, and abrupt shifts in policy resulting from 
leadership changes have not helped the schools* He may also have a 
point that even-numbered, rather than odd*numbered, deliberative bodies 
have a practical advantage because they must learn to listen to each 
other rather than overwhelm each other* But those who are wed to our 
traditional processes of decisionmaking will be hard tc convince unless 
there is a charismatic, articulate leader pushing the idea* 

EVALUATING THE TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM 

The stated purpose of the Salt Lake City teacher evaluation system 
is to help teachers who are in serious trouble and to remove them if 
they do not respond to the help* Judged by its own purpose and 
criteria, the system is a stiinning success* 
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Since teachers on remediation are observed and helped by a team of 
peers and administrators with diverse loyalties and perspectives, the 
teacher being evaluated can be reasonably secure about the collective 
objectivity of the team. SLTA representatives on the team guarantee 
that the team sticks to the published criteria; management 
representatives on the team guard against unthinking loyalty to peers. 
The delicate political design ensures the validity of the Salt Lake 
process . 

The reliability of the process is more difficult to assess because 
the nature of decentralizing school governance is antithetical to the 
notion of reliability. Nevertheless, the small pool of people 
representing the administration brings a measure of consistency to the 
process. SLTA* appointed members, however, are drawn from a large pool, 
and therefore bring a measure of inconsistency to the process if only 
because it is more difficult to assure consistent judgments from a 
larger group. 

Principals vary in their willingness to put a teacher on 
remediation, and undoubtedly apply different standards from school to 
school. Principals also vary in their willingness to render the final 
verdict that remediation has failed, particularly in the case of older 
teachers near retirement. Finally, enough complaints were heard from 
non-Mormon teachers about favoritism toward Mormon teachers, 
particularly those supporting large families, to raise some doubts about 
the consistency of the process within and among schools. 

The utility of the system--how expeditiously and efficiently it 
achieves its goals — gets mixed reviews. On the one hand, the system has 
removed over half the teachers placed on remediation and has 
theoretically restored the rest to satisfactory performance. The 
financial cost of the process is fairly low since it relies, in large 
measure, on the services of people receiving modest stipends or 
substitute pay. Although union leaders express some doubts about the 
system because they must live with the role conflicts inherent in it, 
teacher evaluation in the context of shared governance seems to raise a 
minimum of political hackles. 
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On the other hand, the near-universal opinion that many more 
teachers should be placed on remediation suggests that the anxiety 
created by an accountability-based approach curtails the extent to which 
it is used. The system at large and the principal in each building 
seemingly keep the exercise of the remediation process at the level of 
tension that can be tolerated. 

The radical decentrali2ation of the Salt Lake Public School System 
invites another approach to evaluating the teacher evaluation system. 
If teachers are assumed to be competent professionals until they are put 
on remediation, and if they are deemed to be the rightful interpreters 
of the most general curriculum guidelines, do they do a better job or 
feel that they are doing a better jo' because they are left alone? 

The evidence suggests that Salt Lake teachers do, in fact, feel 
that they are doing a good job. As long as students are kept within the 
behavioral boundaries established by the surrounding culture, teachers 
feel free to respond to the teaching and learning challenges before them 
in a manner consistent with their own strengths, interests, and 
capabilities . 

We heard virtually no complaints about paperwork, curricular 
requirements that were ill-suited to their students, or pressure to 
teach to the tests. Teachers can seek help if they want it, but it is 
not forced upon them. Teachers have collective power over policy and 
program in their local schools and feel reasonably secure in the notion 
that they cannot be overwhelmed by an arbitrary principal. 

The evidence partly suggests that Salt Lake teachers, in fact, are 
doing a good job. Although marked discrepancies show up in student 
achievement between high- and low-status schools (a condition that 
nearly everybody saw as inevitable), the overall achievement of students 
is high for an urban district, as evidenced by college enrollment and 
advanced placement participation rates. 

Academic success might also be attributed to strong family 
structure and the family's role in instilling good work habits early in 
a school child's life. No matter how important the family culture of 
Salt Lake City is in fostering student achievement, however, it cannot 
alone account for the large percentage of students who qualify for 
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advanced placement in college courses. Qualifying performance on those 
demanding examinations must rest on the particular teaching skills of 
high school teachers as well as the achievement orientation students 
bring with them to school. We can speculate that the teachers, like the 
parents, place a high value on industriousness, competition, and 
attainment in school* 

The aspects of teaching measured by Salt Lake's evaluation system 
are limited to the irreducible minimum required for good teaching. The 
system is brought to bear only on those few whose performance is 
conspicuously troublesome; other teachers are left alone. The vast 
majority of teachers are assumed to possess adequate knowledge of 
subject matter and either to succeed in teaching it or to seek help. 

The burdens of school and teacher improvement, then, have not been 
heaped on the teacher evaluation system. And unlike most school 
districts, which rely on centrally managed efforts to enhance teacher 
skills and school effectiveness. Salt Lake has chosen another path. Its 
hope for academic improvement appears to rest on the belief that 
empowerment of principals, teachers, and parents at the school level 
will indirectly result in excellence. A finely constructed set of 
checks and balances are expected to liberate the good judgment and 
energy of the parties closest to the instructional situation. 

This experiment in improvement through governance has some 
foundation in recent educational history and research. Some degree of 
teacher autonomy appears to benefit both teachers and students. 
Centrally imposed curricula often fail to impress teachers. Central 
office accountability schemes sometimes result in teaching to the tests, 
or subtle sabotage. Finally, teacher evaluation systems that attempt to 
reconcile too many purposes often achieve none of them. 

On the other side of the argument is the widely held belief that a 
problem is best solved through a direct attack; if student writing 
skills are deficient, then the system should mount a many-faceted 
program to improve teacher competence and student outcomes. One might 
argue that heightened parent power is no substitute for knowledgeable, 
professional leadership aimed directly at educational outcomes. One 
might also argue that teacher power at the local school level cannot 
substitute for the expertise and perspective that a critical mass of 
educational specialists in the central office can provide. 
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Whatever the outcome of Salt Lake City's unusual experiment, it 
remains a model for those who believe that two, or twenty, heads are 
better than one, that all interested parties need to have real (not just 
advisory) power, and that centralization, bureaucratization, and 
adversarialism have harmed schooling. Whatever the limitations of the 
teacher evaluation system, it also stands as a model for those who 
believe that teachers and their organizations can, and will, act in the 
best interests of students if they are given real responsibility, and a 
reproach to those i*o believe that teachers cannot, or will not, be 
professionally responsible. 
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II. THE: LAKE WASHINGTON (WASHINGTON) SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 414 

TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM 



Milbrey McLaughlin 



REASONS FOR THE SELECTION OF LAKE WASHINGTON 

Lake Washington (in Washington state) uses an ordinary teacher 
evaluation design. In form and structure, teacher evaluation in this 
Pacific Northwest school district resembles teacher evaluation 
throughout the country » using virtually the same checklists, the same 
assessment categories » the same requirements for pre* and 
postobservation conferences.^ 

Despite its formal resemblance to typical teacher evaluation 
strategies^ however, teacher evaluation in Lake Washington stands out in 
several respects. For one» district teachers and administrators report 
that teacher evaluation is practiced uniformly across district schools. 
This uniformity contrasts markedly with the uneven activities typically 
associated with teacher evaluation.* 

Teacher evaluation in Lake Washington also differs from other such 
systems in that it is used. It plays a central role in formulating the 
"personal growth plans" required of all district teachers. In addition, 
teacher evaluation forms the core of a district management strategy that 
has resulted in the "counseling out" of approximately 5 percent of the 
district's teaching staff over a four*year period. 



^See» for ex&mple» B. Lewin» "Teacher Evaluation--A Review of the 
Research," Educational Leadership t December 1979; K. Peterson and D. 
Kauchak, "Teacher Evaluation: Perspectives, Practices and Promises^" 
Center for Educational Practice, Graduate School of Education, 
University of Utah, January 1982. 

^See, i'or example, the critiques in Jason Millman (edO» Handbook 
of Teacher Evaluation^ Sage Publications, Beverly Hills, Calif., 1981. 
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Finally, Uk« Washington considers tMchtr evaluation an intagral 
part of an overall plan for staff developa^nt, evaluation, and 
planning.' Since its inception five years ago, the overall plan has 
contributed to a 20*percentile gain in student achievement scores 
(bringing the district froai the Middle to second fro« the top in state 
achievement score rankings) and to a marked increase in public support 
for the schools, as seen in a high level of volunteer isn and parent 
involvement and voter approval of tax. levies and school bond issues* 

In short, although it looks the same, teacher evaluation in Lake 
Washington differs notably from the desultory, variable, and largely 
symbolic activity that passes for evaluation in most school districts. 
Lake Washington is included in this study to allow exploration of the 
factors and forces that make this teacher evaluation strategy unusual* 

THE POLICY CONTEXT 

Lake Washington School District No. 414, the fourth largest 
district in the state of Washington, serves the 16,000 students who live 
in the bedroom commun.^ties of Kirkland, Redmond, and Juanita. Residents 
of the district, which is just across the lake from Seattle, commute to 
Jobs in aerospace, insurance, banking, computer technology, and the 
like. Tm sprawling^ 7S»square-«ile district is predominantly white 
(around 8 percent minority) and middle class (only 1 percent of its 
students meet eligibility criteria for participation in fedeial 
compensatory education programs). 

Lake Washington spends $2400 annually (somewhat above the staOe 
average) to education each student, and its approximately 1000 teachers 
are among the highest paid in the state, at an average yeaily salarv of 
$25,000. Parents have high expectations for the schools and attend 
closely to school performance. 



^Our preliminary investigation of teacher evaluation practices 
across the country showed that few districts coordinate either the 
plaxming for or the results of their teacher evaluatior with other 
district activities, even the most obviously relevant, such as staff 
development and instructional planning^ 
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The district faces both rising student enrollment and constrained 
resources. The district is growing by approximately 250 students a 
year; at the same time, its fiscal resources are declining because of 
Washington's general economic downturn. A recent court case involving 
school financing, however, led to the state's assumption of a larger 
share of public education costs. This equity-producing measure couples 
state and local fortunes and reduces the need for local revenue-raising 
activities. As a result, the district has been able to continue the 
comprehensive level of services previously provided as the pupil 
population increased. 

Central office administrators report that despite growing 
enrollments and limited resources, Lake Washington is in better fiscal 
shape than any other district in the state. They attribute this 
enviable state to the "financial wizardry" and management approach of 
Superintendent L. E. (Bud) Scarr, who also plays the leading role in the 
district's teacher evaluation story. 

Getting Rid of the Deadwood: A Mandate for Change 

Bud Scarr arrived in Lake Washington in 1977 to face acrimony and 
turmoil among the staff, substantial dissatisfaction among district 
parents, pressure to "get rid of the deadwood," and adversarial 
relations between the teacher union and administration. A popular 
interim superintendent had been fired; several administrators threatened 
resignation to protest his dismissal and Scarr* s appointment; a pending 
school board recall action charged the board with the abuse of power in 
firing the superintendent. 

Scarr agreed to take the Lake Washington job on the condition that 
the board accept what Scarr called his management plan and his absolute 
control in identifying strategies to achieve district goals. He told 
the board: 

I*m in control. You set policy, but that policy must be based 
on the district's priorities. After those priorities are 
agreed on, 1*11 see that the policies for implementing them 
are implemented.* 



**B. Parker, "Bud Scarr; This Feisty Superintendent Thrives on 
Tough Decisions," The Executive Educator, May 1981, p. 13. 
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Scarr's management plan stressed a strong staff development 
program, or,' as he put it, "the development of the most important asset 
that any school district has--people. Scarr's belief in the primacy 
of people to a high-quality education drives his overall management 
philosophy : 

Hire the best, train the heck out of them, provide them with a 
clear framework of goals and expectations. ... We all know 
what makes a difference in educating children is not the 
facilities, not the organizational structure, materials, 
curricula, etc., but rather the people who interact daily with 
children ... as long as people make the crucial difference 
in education, the development of people is vital.* 

When Scarr arrived, he put this statement into practice by telling 
every administrator in the system: "None of you has a job. I will 
interview you and determine who's employed." By this process, Scarr 
eliminated 33 central office positions, thereby saving approximately 
$700,000, which was then allocated for intensive staff development 
programs --a key component of his management plan, 

A colleague noted that Scarr "came in here like a bulldozer. It 
looked almost ruthless. But Bud*s attitude was that [the effect of) his 
plan and the changes [on the future of the district] were more important 
than their effect on individual people."^ This single-mindedness on the 
part of the superintendent and the board's commitment to abide by his 
plan define school operations and teacher evaluation practices in Lake 
Washington. 



'Ibid. 

'Lake Washington's hiring practices under Scarr are highly 
specified. They emphasize quantitative and qualitative evidence of 
professional competence (a series of screening tests, personal 
interviews, interviews with past employers and, in the case of 
administrative personnel, visits to the candidate's former district to 
speak with administrators, teachers, and parents) as well as evidence 
that the candidate subscribes to the district's philosophy. 

'Ibid. 
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THE ORGANIZATIONAL SETTING 

As a result of Scarr*s reorganization^ Lake Washington has an 
extremely light central office staff — seven directors in addition to the 
superintendent and his deputy. The authority and control ostensibly 
lost by reducing central office staff purportedly is retained in Scarr's 
plan by extremely clear annual goals and performance standards for every 
position in the district, including his own. 

The board meets with Scarr and his deputy superintendent, James 
Hager, for two days each year to set district goals and priorities for 
the coming year. Goals are set in nine broad areas: Futures , 
Instruction, Staff Development, Personnel, Special Services, Vocational 
Technical Institute, Planning and Evaluation, Communication, and 
Business and Operations. Each broad goal is broken down into subgoals 
that include performance guidelines and time lines.' The framework 
outlined in the annual district goal statement becomes Scarr *s job 
description. 

Scarr reports to the board four times a year- -twice in writing and 
twice orally--on how each goal and performance standard is being 
achieved. This same procedure applies to every administrator in the 
Lake Washington district. Principals, for example, must set building 
goals based on the priorities jointly established by Scarr, Hager, and 
the board. The time lines and criteria associated with each become the 
principal's job statement for the year. Central office elementary and 
secondary education directors, in turn, are responsible for monitoring 
the achievement at each school building. 

*For example. Goal 4 under Staff Development states: A 
comprehensive program to train staff about [computer] awareness and 
literacy will be provided. Subgoal 4.1 states: By September 1983, a 
series of in-service modules on microcomputer awareness and literacy 
will be developed. Specific areas of interest shall include: 
Introduction to Microcomputers; Selecting and Evaluating Software; 
Applications in Education; Introduction to "Popular" Software; Use of 
Existing Software; and Keyboarding. 

Or, Goal 3 under Personnel states: The process for the selection 
of certificated staff will be updated and further developed. Subgoal 
3.1 says: By July 1983, the upated process for certificated staff 
selection shall be completed. This will include revised coding manuals 
for all certificated administrators. See "1983-84 District Goals, Lake 
Washington School District No. 414." 
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These district priorities and goals result from an extraordinarily 
rationalized process of needs assessment, planning, evaluating, and 
monitoring* For example, the district has conducted a school climate 
survey, a parent survey, a student needs assessment, and a task analysis 
of administrative functions at the building level. Planning sessions 
are keyed to these information-gathering exercises, and the district 
broadly disseminates the results of their various fact-finding 
activities as well as of the district action taken in connection with 
each analysis. (In fact, one of the few new positions that Bud Scarr 
created was that of public information officer.) 

The result of this management strategy is unusual clarity and 
consistency concerning district goals and priorities among district 
administrators at all levels of the system--little if any ad hoc policy 
is made at middle or lower levels of the system. Yet staff see 
substantial room for professional judgment and responsibility. One 
principal put it: 

There is enormous practical autonomy in this district, but 
goals and missions are very clear. We are given a lot of 
space but we are held accounrable. The message from Bud is 
"Do it any way you want) but do it." 

Another said: 

The superintendent gave principals high and tough goals. But 
he also gave them the tools to meet them. Bud set up 
operating procedures so we know exactly what to do. It is 
very clear \;hat is expected of us and our staff. 

Teacher evaluation is a major and explicit component of these 
building goals. Scarr has insisted upon an evaluation process that is 
real; indeed^ principals are assessed on the extent to which they 
fulfill their evaluation responsibilities. The director for personnel 
and staff development succinctly summed up the district's position: 
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We believe that principals should be responsible for helping 
people get better and for evaluating thea* This can happen if 
the principal believes that (1) we will check and (2) we will 
provide help and support. 

Both the teacher evaluation system and principals' function in the 
process are closely tied to Lake Washington's staff development 
activities, which lie at the heart of the district's approach to 
improving educational services. According to Scarr, "staff development 
is not a luxury; it's a necessity/' Lake Washington probably spends 
proportionately more on staff development— $750,000 in 1982-1983 and $1 
million in 1983-1984 from a budget of approximately $52 million--than 
uny other district in the country. Teacher evaluation practices can be 
understood only in this context. 

Training Winners 

Lake Washington staff at all levels hold a remarkably consistent 
view concerning district expectations for personal growth. In one way 
or another, teachers and administrators throughout the system suid, "The 
expectation here is that you will keep growing, get better--or get out." 
Scarr calls it "training winners." The intensive staff development 
activities supporting that commitment include the following eight 
components, the first four of which are closely tied to the teacher 
evaluation program:' 

• Teacher Instructional Development 

• In-Service Training 

• Individual and School/Department Staff Development Programs 

• Administrator Development 

• School Board Development 



'The district's staff development program is described in detail in 
Bettie B. Young and James L. Hager, "A Cooperative Plan for Personal and 
Professional Growth in Lake Washington School District," Phj Delta 
Kappan, February 1982, pp. 415-416. 
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• Classified Staff Developaent 

• Parent Development 

• General Growth 

Teacher Instructional Development utilizes Madeline Hunter's 
"Instructional Theory Into Practice" (ITIP) strategies. ITIP provides 
training in elements of good teaching, such as student feedback, 
establishing behavioral objectives, and so on. Participation in ITIP is 
not required, but strongly encouraged by builulnit administrators. In 
fact, principals are evaluated on the percentage of teacher attendance 
from their building. J^^^^ers receive released time for attendance. 
Since 1977, more than 95 percent of the teaching staff has participated 
in at least one 30-hour ITIP training program. Most teachers have done 
more than one ITIP sequence. 

In addition to training sessions, the district supports five ITIP 
trainers (selected from among the district's teaching staff). Their 
major responsibility is to demonstrate ITIP principles in classrooms and 
to provide on-call assistance to teachers and principals. In 1983-1984, 
the number of ITIP trainers will be raised to seven. 

District ITIP trainers are supported by an ITIP satellite teacher 
in each school. These teachers have regular classroom responsibilities 
but receive training equivalent to that of the ITIP trainer and are paid 
a stipend to assist teachers in their building on request. They are 
given release time to provide this assistance. ITIP trainers are 
regarded as a crucial resource by principals in meeting their staff 
development and evaluation responsibilities. 

Teachers at all levels of the system believe that ITIP simply 
incorporates and specifies notions of good teaching practice--things a 
good teacher should do aHyway--and they like it because it contributes 
to their classroom effectiveness. Teachers have said, for example: 

• It puts everything together so you can use it. 

• I learned more [about teaching] from ITIP than in a semester 
university course. 
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• The emphasis on ITIP is excellent. Now when a lesson flops, I 
have a nane for it. ITIP makes me a much better diagnostician. 

In-Service Training, All teachers are required to attend 
in-service training programs (in addition to ITIP). Programs are 
designed to address areas mandated by law or by the district, including 
curriculum or program development activities. Major in-service programs 
conducted in 1982-1983 included: health education, effective schools 
research, computers in instruction, multicultural curriculum, and 
affirmative action. Nine credits are required. Attendance may be 
required as part of an individual growth plan. 

Individual /School Staff Development Programs, The district 
requires that each teacher develop, with a supervisor, an individual 
growth plan for the year. These plans include seminars selected from 
the staff-development catalogue or other development activities (e.g., 
courses from nearby universities) based on needs as identified in 
teacher evaluation. 

Each school building also must develop a plan for staff 
development. Each school receives a categorical allocation of 
approximately $1500 per year for staff development at the building 
level. Staff in each building appoint a staff development planning 
team, which is responsible for developing the building program. Each 
building plan must be approved by the director of Staff Development and 
Personnel Services. In addition to these building-wide activities, 
these categorical funds also provide a resource that principals may use 
in formulating development opportunities for particular teachers. 

Administrator Development . The amount of time and resources 
devoted to administrator development in Lake Washington is unusual. All 
district administrators attend a two-week growth and development 
workshop each August. Follow-up seminars &re held approximately once a 
month through the year. The August workshops have focused specifically 
on ITIP principles and concomitant clinical supervision skills, 
evaluation methods, and topical areas reflecting district goals. The 
clinical supervision skills acquired by district administrators play a 
central role in teacher evaluation practices. 
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THE TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM 
Evaluation Dasign 

Lake Washington's teacher evaluation design was established before 
Bud Scarr became superintendent* The present format was included in the 
1976 teacher contract as a response to the state's 1976 personnel 
evaluation mandate, SHB 1364, Revised Codes of Washington (RCV) 
28A«67.065. The purpose of Lake Washington's evaluation system is 
instructional improvement. This purpose reflects the state position on 
the role of teacher evaluation: "The primary purpose for evaluation is 
to increase the opportunities for (teacher] learning through the 
improvement of instruction/professional performance.*' 

The district*adopted evaluation format also directly tracks state* 
specified minimum criteria. The state's 1976 evaluation mandate 
required the superintendent of public instruction to establish teacher 
evaluation practices. The superintendent's subsequent seven minimum 
criteria were incorporated wholesale into Lake Washington's 1976 
agreement with the education association and have remained in this form 
ever since. As required by the state, the Lake Washington evaluation 
process assesses the following seven minimum criteria of teacher 
performance: 

* Instructional skill 

* Classroom management 

* The handling of student discipline and attendant problems 

* Interest in teaching pupils 

* Effort toward improvement when needed 

* Knowledge of subject matter 

* Professional preparation and scholarship 

State mandates also specify the evaluation process. Each teacher 
must be observed at least twice during the school year; total 
observation time for each teacher must be not less than 60 minutes. 
Pre- and postobservation conferences also are required by SHB 1364, RCW 
28A.67.065. 
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The district evaluation committee composed of administrators and 
teacher representatives that met in 1976 to establish Lake Washington's 
evaluation practice accepted the state framework without modification. 
Their only action was to elect a modified checklist approach that 
defined three outcome categories**-satisfactory » needs improvement^ and 
unsatisfactory-with room for a line of evaluator comments. The 
rationale, according to a teacher who was part of that team, was to 
minimize possible harm: "When the evaluation system was put together, 
S/US seemed the least damaging strategy from the perspective of 
teachers," In addition to the detailed checklist completed for each 
observation. Lake Washington also uses a summary evaluation report which 
aggregates evaluator assessments for the year,^* 

In form and structure, then, the Lake Washington evaluation system 
deviates little from that mandated by the state and from prt^tices in 
place around the country^ The district's evaluation activities merit 
note in the way they are carried out and used. 

The Evaluation Process 

Shortly after school opens each fall, the principal holds a staff 
meeting to explain the criteria against which teachers will be evaluated 
and to answer questions, Following this staff meeting, principals 
(and in the case of the secondary schools, vice principals) schedule 
appointments with teachers for their preobservation conferences and 
classroom observation. The preobservation enables the teacher and 
principal (or other administrative evaluator) to discuss teacher goals 
for the classroom, gives teachers the opportunity to indicate the areas 
on which they would like their evaluator to focus, and allows the 
exchange of other information that the teacher or evaluator believes 
will be important to the observation. 



^•See Appendix A, pp^ 69-72, for district evaluation instruments, 
^^In the past year or so, some principals have modified this 
procedure at the request of their staff to include full briefings about 
evaluation only for teachers new to the district or bu-^lding. Teachers 
felt that they had been through the process enough timt * to understand 
it thoroughly. 
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Evaluator observation time ranges from a minimum of 30 minutes to 
the entire class period. During this time, the evaluator makes 
extensive notes about specific teacher activities and records examples 
of classroom practices that will support evaluator judgments. Following 
the observation^ the evaluator completes the observation form and 
returns it to the teacher. (State law requires that these observation 
assessments be completed within three days.) A postobservation 
conference is scheduled immediately. 

If a teacher receives a satisfactory rating in all areas ^ this 
conference ends his or her involvement in the evaluation process until 
the spring observation period. If » however » a teacher receives a "needs 
improvement" or an "unsatisfactory" rating in any area, the principal 
(or evaluator) will outline a mandated personal plau for development. 
This plan typically includes a request that district ITIP trainers work 
with the teacher in the classroom to improve teaching practices, as well 
as teacher attendance at specified district in-service workshops (for 
example, classroom management or human relations skills). Individual 
plans also have included recommendations of particular books or articles 
to be read and have indicated how the principal will be directly 
involved in the improvement process. 

The principal also (Establishes a plan for informal observation, 
whereby he or she drops in unannounced to observe teacher activities and 
note improvement. In short, substantial resources are brought to bear 
immediately for staff judged to need improvement. The ITIP trainers 
have a particularly supportive relationship with teachers in these 
circumstances. Union contract forbids ITIP trainers to discuss teacher 
progress or problems with their administrators or to testify at 
dismissal hearings. Thus, the district has created an assistance 
situation of minimum threat to teachers. 

If these efforts do not, in the judgment of the evaluator, result 
in improved and satisfactory performance, the teacher is then placed on 
probation. The extraordinarily time-consuming probationary procedures 
are specified by state law: 
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Every employee whose work is judged unsatisfactory based on 
district evaluation criteria shall be notified in writing of 
stated specific areas of deficiencies along with a suggested 
specific reasonable program for improvement on or before 
February 1st of each year. A probationary period shall be 
established beginning on or before February 1st and ending no 
later than May 1st. The purpose of the probationary period is 
to give the employee opportunity to demonstrate improvements 
in his or her areas of deficiency^ . . . During the 
probationary period the evaluator shall meet with the employee 
at least twice monthly to supervise and make a written 
evaluation of progress » if any, made by the employee. 

The district's contract requires that the principal (or unit 
administrator responsible for evaluation) meet with the employee judged 
unsatisfactory within ten days of the date of the formal evaluation in 
an attempt to resolve matters. The employee may include a teacher 
association representative in this meeting. If the teacher is being 
considered for probation, a recommendation for probationary status must 
be made to the superintendent not later than January 20. 

The recommendation for probation must include: 

1. The evaluation report 

2. Specific statements about the levels of performance that would 
be considered acceptable 

3. A specific plan of action designed to assist the teacher in 
improving areas of unsatisfactory performance. 

The mandatory plan of assistance must contain: 

1. A description of the condition that needs to be changed 

2. Cle:.i: expectations of what acceptable performance would be 

3. A plan for achieving the desired expectations 

4. A system for monitoring teacher progress and indicators of 
success 

5 . Resources needed 

6. The date by which the plan must be complete. 
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If the Superintendent concurs with the evaluator's recoim:^endation 
for probation, a lettsr is sent to the teacher notifying him or her of 
probationary status and outlining specific areas of performance 
deficiencies. The letter also includes a list of expectations for 
improvement, a statement indicating the duration of the probationary 
period, and a program for assistance by the principal (or immediate 
supervisor) indicating how the teacher will be assisted in improving 
performance, 

In broad outline, the process of probation, observation, and 
remediation is prescribed by state law and operates in similar fashion 
throughout the state. However, principals indicate that Lake 
Washington's practices differ from those of other districts in at least 
two important respects. First, because of the district's investment in 
staff development and commitment to "train teachers to be winners first, 
not drum them out," substantial resources are available to principals 
(or other unit administrators) for planning and monitoring a teacher's 
probationary period. 

In addition to regularly scheduled district in-service education 
courses, which an evaluator may require if he thinks that they are 
needed, each school building has its own discretionary in-service 
education budget (approximately $30 per teacher or $1500 per school). A 
principal may allocate a portion of these funds for further education 
(at the nearby University of Washington, for example) relevant to the 
plan of assistance for that teacher. 

In the view of principals, however, the ITIP trainers offer the 
best help. At the request of a principal, an ITIP trainer will work on 
a one-to-one basis with a probationary teacher, focusing intensively on 
areas judged unsatisfactory. As one principal put it: "ITIP trainers 
provide a crucial element in the system. They cannot be used to 'get* 
teachers. Thus they provide a critical element of trust. Teachers know 
they can grow and make mistakes." In other words, teachers do not feel 
threatened by the trainers. Another stressed the importance of ITIP's 

^^See Appendix B for examples. 
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diagnostic character: *'ITIP really has aade a trewendous difference [in 
helping teachers improve] < Vhen a teachisr is not very good, it doesn't 
help to say 'I don't know why/*' 

The superintendent's cooMiitMent to the process and his support of 
principals' decisions concerning probation, according to the principals 
interviewed, further distinguish the Lake Washington systev. Before 
Scarr headed the Lake Washington district, few if any teachers received 
"unsatisfactory*' or **needs improvement'* ratings and few were placed on 
probation. In the first place, probation and low ratings were 
enormously time*consuming for the responsible building administrator. 
But more important, principals had no confidence that their decisions 
about unacceptable performance would be supported by the superintendent. 

Decisions about teacher probation are inherently political; in 
placing a teacher on prob&tion, a principal risks probieas with the 
teachers* association as well as parents or community members who may 
believe a teacher has been judged wrongly. Regarding Scarr *s support of 
principals who have to make politically tough decisions ^ one central 
office administrator said: **Ve prove to principals that when they take 
difficult action, the superintendent won*t leave them out on a limb. 
This superintendent is willing to take this on.** 

Lake Washington teacher evaluation practices provide many examples 
that underscore leadership and commitment"' -rather than formal 
procedures**as crucial elements in an effective evaluation system. 
Teachers, principals > and district administrators emphasized this 
repeatedly and pointed to the change in teacher evaluation and proba' ^on 
that has come about since Scarr came to the district. For example, a 
principal said: 

Five years ago, evaluation was a waste of my time. No good 
could come of it, either in terms of providing help or in 
terms of fooving ineffective teachers out. Since Bud Scarr has 
been here> he bought into the **teeth** [implicit in the state 
legislation] and really moved on evaluation [as an 
administrative tool]. He took the position that you can get ^ 
rid of people. He gave principals the backing to do a good 
job of evaluation and provided the tools in terms of staff 
development support for tough decisions to do the job. We 
know he won*t back off for political reasons. 
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The superintendent's coMitaent to e strong evaluation process ilso 
shovs in the feet thet edainistretors et ell levels of the systea spend 
•ore ti«e on eveluetion then do their counterparts in other districts. 
Deputy superintendent Jaaes Hater estiaates that central office staff 
spend approxiaately 20 percent of their tiM on teacher evaluation 
concerns. Most of that tiae, Dr, Kager adds» is spent on narsinal 
staff— observint thea in the classrooa and conferrins with principals 
about appropriate plans of action. The directors of eleaentary and 
secondary education also are responsible for ensurinf that principals 
know the correct procedures to be followed in the process of probation 
and tersination and that the necessary inforaation i* gathered. 

A recent analysis of principals' tiae coaaitaents shows that 
eleaentary principals spend an average of 26 percent of their tiae on 
evaluation; secondary adainistrators are involved with evaluation 15 
percent of their time.** Most districts devote substantially less tiae 
than Lake Washington to teacher evaluation. 

As further evidence of Lake Washington's coaaitaent to evaluation, 
both eleaentary and secondary adainistrators indicated that ideally they 
would prefer to spend aore tiae on evaluation. Eleaentary 
adainistrators thought that 30 percent of their tiae should be devoted 
to evaluation; secondary adainistrswors indicated that they thought 24 
percent would be an ideal allocation of tiae to staff evaluation. 

Outcomes of Evaluation 

Adf'inistrators^ teachers » board menbers and parents agree that the 
teacher evaluation systea as it operates under Superintendent Scarr has 
resulted in substantial personnel change and inprovement in classrooa 
practices. Before Scarr and his staff assigned priority to teacher 
evaluation and devoted resources to it. principals and teachers alike 
viewed the procedure as a pro foraa exercise undertaken to fulfill state 
requirements. Not unexpectedly » more than 99 percent of the teachers 
received "satisfactory" ratings. Not one teacher had been dismissed on 

^*See J. L. Hager and L. E. Scarr» "Effective Schools— Effective 
Principals: How to Develop Both/' Educational Leaderships February 
1983, pp. 38-40. 
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the grounds of incompetence. Hager said that he could not recall a 
single teacher being placed on probation prior to Scarr's arrival. 

Since Scarr's arrival in 1977, the district's overall attrition 
rate has ranged from a low of 4.5 percent to a high of 6 percent of the 
teaching staff (or 41 to 60 teachers) who have left the district in a 
given year. Because Scarr and Hager wanted a precise account of the 
effects of the staff development/evaluation activities that they 
supported, the district has kept detailed records on personnel actions 
versus simple attrition. According to Hager's records, approximately 20 
percent to 50 percent of those who leave within a given year represent 
"personnel actions" resulting from poor evaluations.^** 

The table shows the distribution of teacher personnel action across 
a range of possible outcomes. According to the table, the contract of 
only one teacher on probation has nrt been renewed under Scarr's tenure. 
Although the teachers* organization appealed this action routinely, its 
leadership indicated that it did not fight the nonrenewal because the 
district's case was so well documcnted--a product of the evaluation 
process as it has operated since 1977. 

District administrators agree, however, that nonrenewals do not 
represent desirable personnel actions from their perspective. They 
prefer counseling out, strategies for which have been a focus of the 
August administrator retreats. 

Principals agree that the evalution process as it currently 
operates in Lake Washington has been crucial to the counsel ing-out 
process. Most particularly, principals point to their training in 
clinical supervision as necessary to an effective counseling-out 
strategy. This training enables principals to provide teachers with 
specific feedback and a common language in which to discuss areas of 
weakness. Administrator criticism is thus more understandable and 
credible to teachers. And because district procedures require 
administrators to document problem areas at a high level of specificity, 
the criticism is also less debatable. (See, e.g., the detailed account 
of classroom practices provided in Appendix B, pp. 73-87.) 



^**We are grateful to Dr. Hager for the data on the distribution of 
teacher departures related to teacher evaluation. 
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Table 

TEACHER PERSONNEL ACTION IN THE LAKE WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, 1977-1983 



Action Category 



Year 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I 


J 


Total 


77-78 


6 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


12 


78-79 


6 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


12 


79-80 


4 


1 


2 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


15 


80-81 


2 


4 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


5 


16 


81-82 


4 


2 


3 


0 


8 


2 


0 


1 


5 


0 


25 


82-83 


2 


1 


1 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


16 


Total 


24 


9 


7 


3 


22 


3 


1 


6 


12 


9 


96 



a 

Category key: 

A = End-of-year resignation due to counseling out 
B = Midyear resignation due to counseling out 

C = Probation teachers who were reinstated following improvement 
D = Probation teachers who resigned during or following probation 
E = Teachers who retired following counseling 
F = Teachers on leave of absence who resigned 
G = Probation teachers who were not renewed 

H = Teachers given disability leave who resigned at the end of 
leave 

I = Teacher given medical leave or leave of absence following 
counseling 

J = Noncontinuing contract teachers who were not rehired 



Teachers who participated in this study agreed that district 
administrators make a genuine and a concerted effort to improve 
performance judged deficient. Thus, if despite their substantial 
effort, the teacher's classroom performance fails to improve, the 
teacher is more likely to accept the suggestion that he or she seek 
another vocation. To this point, one principal who has counseled out 
seven teachers in the past five years commented that "with only one 
exception, they all left with a smile.'* 

The teacher evaluation system has, by broad agreeiient, worked to 
meet community demands that the district get rid of the deadwood. 
Community satisfaction on this point, and with the schools generally, 
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can be seen in the fact that during the turmoil and dissatisfaction that 
preceded Scarr's appointment, the Citizens' Advisory Council (CAC) 
membership held at more than 70. According to the present board 
president, who was a member at that time, CAC membership ran higli 
because dissatisfaction ran high. Active CAC membership has dropped to 
under 20. 

The board president, as well as central office administrators, 
believe that Lake Washington has been more successful than other 
Washington districts in using teacher evaluation to remove incompetent 
teachers. To this point, a central office administrator with long 
tenure in the district quipped: "We have fewer turkeys than any other 
district in the state," 

The current CAC president believes, however, that district 
estimates of remaining deadwood are too low and puts this population at 
5 percent of the present teaching staff. But, he notes also that before 
Scarr, "none were weeded out." In addition to counseling out teachers, 
the evaluation system has resulted in a number of teachers receiving 
explicit attention each year. Currently, for example, four or five 
teachers are on formal probation and around fifteen are on a mandat6ry 
personal growth plan. 

The broad goal of teacher evaluation in Lake Washington--through 
counseling out, or terminating or improving ineffective teachers--is the 
improvement of classroom instruction. Both supporters and detractors of 
Scarr's regime agree that the general level of classroom instruction has 
improved under his management philosophy. 

In many if not all schools, the teacher evaluation system has 
contributed importantly to this improved level of classroom practice. 
First, the way teacher evaluation is conducted underscores the 
administration's explicit commitment to improved instruction and staff 
performance. As one teacher said: "Teachers can't hide in this 
district. It is a vital, vibrant district; it is real clear to teachers 
that you have to cut the mustard or get out." Another said: "The 
district now has the tone that this is a olace with high expectations 
and the ability to get people there." 
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Second, the evaluation process provides a vehicle for the 
district's emphasis on clinical supervision and principal responsibility 
for ensuring the quality of instruction in the school. It also serves 
as a triggering device for ITIP training. To this point, a probationary 
teacher who received heavy assistance (and who had received only a 
satisfactory rating from her previous administrator) believes that it 
has made a substantial difference in classroom practice and that it 
resulted in her own improvement. In her words, 

Using evaluation together with ITIP puts words on problems. 
It provides a model to go by and makes expectations clear. I 
know what to work on now; I have a clear notion of what my 
problem areas are. (Concerning her own documented 
improvement) I don't think all of this would have happened 
without eva luat ion . 



STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE LAKE WASHINGTON SYSTEM 



Teachers, principals, central office administrators, and community 
members agree to an unusual extent about the strengths and weaknesses of 
the district's evaluation system. Similarly, their suggestions for 
change and improvement are highly consistent. 

Strengths 

Almost all respondents agree that the procedures used for teacher 
evaluation in the district are highly reliable, both within and among 
schools. In the view of teachers, union representatives, and 
administrators, evaluator assessments are consistent across classrooms 
and over time. According to the union president, teachers consider only 
four or five principals in the district to be inconsistent or unfair. 
In the main, teachers believe that evaluation standards are consistently 



depends upon who is conducting it. Too often, teacher assessments 
reflect the biases and perspectives of individual evaluators rather than 
a standard applied uniformly to teachers throughout the district. Lake 
Washington has resolved this through intensive evaluator training in 
clinical supervision. 



applied. 

Lake Washington thus has overcome a problem that plagues teacher 
evaluation in many districts--the fact that a teacher's evaluation often 
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Teachers also see the evaluation system as focusing on aspects of 
the process of good teaching (vi^* , setting behavioral objectives, 
monitoring student progress, adjusting levels of difficulty, etc.) while 
allowing considerable individual variation in style and content. These 
teachers believe that because the evaluation system transcends 
particular subject matter or grade level differences* the procedures are 
equally applicable at the secondary and elementary levels, and to 
reading instruction as well as civics. To this point, one building 
teacher representative said: 

Most teachers are happy with the process. They feel fairly 
well protected. It is an objective process that eliminates 
some of the bias that might otherwise exist. For example, I 
got a good evaluation this year even though my supervisor does 
not agree with my philosophical approach. The way the process 
is conducted in this district, those things get untangled. 

A number of teachers described the feedback that they received from 
their evaluator in the evaluation process as helpful and a positive 
contribution to their professional growth. For example, one junior high 
school teacher said: **I learned more from one hour of my vice- 
principal's observation than I did from twelve days of university 
professors sitting in when I was a practice teacher.** 

Respondents explain these system strengths in terms of two factors: 
(1) district commitment to a strong teacher evaluation system and (2) 
tlve staff development opportunities afforded administrators and 
teachers. Scarr and his central office team have clearly told 
principals that strong teacher evaluation has high priority and that 
they will be evaluated in terms of how well they carry it out. As one 
principal put it: **The district is really pressuring us to do it 
right.** Principals also clearly understand that the district has little 
sympathy for the **role conflict** problems (for example. How can I be a 
colleague and an evaluator?) that are raised in other districts to 
explain weak teacher evaluation practices. The school board president 
stated emphatically: 
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The principal is the manager of the building, not the 
administrator. He is paid to make tough [personnel] 
decisions. His job is to make sure the kids get a good 
education, not to make the teachers happy. This kind of 
accountability has to go right up through the system to the 
board. 

If the principals feel pressed to "do it right," they also believe 
that the district has given them the tools to do it with. In the view 
of both teachers and administrators, the most important tool is the 
training in clinical supervision regularly provided in the annual August 
workshops . 

Through simulation, role modeling, video tapes, and other devices, 
administrators get extensive training in clinical observation, 
notetaking, reporting, and conference skills. They also receive ongoing 
instruction in ITIP principles, which provide a common framework for 
evaluation. These activities promote uniform evaluation practices 
across classrooms. Further, because evaluator training focuses on 
clinical observation of the teaching process, individual evaluator 
biases are mediated and agreement among raters about teacher performance 
has increased. 

As important as this common framework is the common language that 
the district's staff development activities (ITIP in particular) provide 
for teachers and administrators. Because of their training, evaluators 
are able to speak clearly and specifically to teachers. Evaluators thus 
are able to move beyond global statements about teacher performance (for 
example, Keep up the good work!) to discuss particular concepts of 
classroom practice and provide teachers with concrete examples gathered 
during observation (e.g., pointing out that a teacher spends most of her 
time teaching to one side of the classroom). Finally, many teachers-- 
particularly new ones and those who were seen as relatively weak--praise 
district evaluation practice for its positive orientation and focus on 
improvement . 
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Weaknesses 

Not surprisingly, many perceived weaknesses in district evaluation 
practices are the reverse of the perceived assets. For example » a 
number of principals and teachers complained about the system's positive 
orientation. At least one-third of the teachers and three-quarters of 
the principals whom we interviewed consider the present system 
insufficiently critical. They believe that the positive approach 
stressed by the administrators and the ITIP model diminishes the value 
and the credibility of the process for many teachers. 

One teacher, who had been responsible for staff evaluation as vice 
principal in another district said: 

The system used now is very positively oriented. It is fine 
and great and glorious but it is not realistic. It doesn't 
give you anything to grow and improve. I would like to get 
constructive criticism. (In another district] I was 
responsible for evaluation. I know it is possible to give 
constructive criticism within the context of evaluation. I 
think evaluation should give more realistic incentives, both 
positive and negative. 

The evaluation system's stress on the positive from their 
perspective diminished both the utility and the credibility of the 
evaluation process. Similarly, other teachers commented that while they 
saw themselves as competent teachers, they know there were areas in 
which they could improve. 

This system assumes that if you identify the good, teachers 
will keep doing it. And if you ignore the negative, it will 
go away. Administrators are afraid to focus on the negative 
because they worry about teachers having a poor self-image and 



Teachers believe that a part of the problem lies in the focus of 
the principal's clinical supervision training--to accentuate the 
positive. A number of teachers commented that principals needed 
training in giving negative feedback as well. 



so on. 
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Both principals and teachers recognize that another part of the 
problem lies in the mandated structure of the teacher evaluation 
process. The same observation and reporting requirements obtain for all 
teachers, regardless of their level of experience or recognized 
competence. As a result, principals do not have the time to provide the 
constructive criticism that competent teachers would like. Often, the 
result is pro forma evaluation. One of the district's strongest 
principals admitted candidly: 

I have to evaluate too many people. Four or five people are 
taking all of my attention and I am just doing lip service for 
the rest. There is no way to fit all of this in within the 
present system and state constraints. So I just go through 
the motions with half of them. 

Nor does the evaluation system reward excellence. Not 
surprisingly, a number of teachers in this school believe the present 
evaluation system is a waste of time. 

Dissatisfaction about the present system also focuses on the weak 
end of the teacher competence scale. Teachers voiced surprisingly 
consistent and strong opinion that the system was too tolerant of 
incompetent classroom performance. For example, a teacher association 
building representative said: "This evaluation system is a joke. They 
don't use it to put people on probation enough." An association 
representative in another building echoed this view: 

I don't think the district is using this method to get poor 
teachers out. It is too hard to do under this system. 
Instead, administrators have to pressure them out in other 



ways. 




Principals and central office personnel respond to these criticisms 
by pointing out the number of teachers that have been counseled out as 
evidence that the system is weeding out incompetent teachers. However, 
all participants acknowledge an important impediment to placing a 
teacher on probation- -time. 
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The probationary procedures prescribed by state law consume 
considerable time. District practices require additional time: For 
example, principals must continually assess teacher response to their 
personal growth plan, conduct frequent observations, and meet at least 
once a week with the probationary teacher. One principal estimated that 
in the probationary period of February to May, he spends more than 55 
hours with a probationary teacher. 

This enormous investment of time is consistent with the district 
philosophy of doing everything possible to help a teacher get better. 
But it also means tk^, regardless of the actual teaching situation in a 
school, principals find it impossible to have more than one teacher on 
probation at a time. This is especially true at the elementary level, 
where no other administrative personnel share the burden. Principals, 
consequently, choose their probationary actions carefully.^* 

At least two principals raised an additional consideration to 
explain why a?l teachers who possibly should be were not on probation. 
That is, for some teachers, assessments of "unsatisfactory" or "needs 
improvement" would work against the improvement that they would hope to 
effect in classroom performance. For teachers expected to respond 
negatively to a probationary approach, but who are thought capable of 
substantial improvement, principals sometimes will assign a 
"satisfactory" rating and work in other ways to improve teacher 
performance. As one very effective principal (who has counseled out 
many teachers in the past four years) put it: "When you give someone a 
horrible rating, sometimes they bristle and fight back. When they do 
that, it is impossible to help them or work with them." 

Finally, many teachers commented that the formality and rigidity of 
the specified process prevented principals from truly knowing "what's 
going on."** For one, a number of teachers noted that the prespecified 

**A number of principals were quite frank in saying that instead of 
probation, transfer was a solution to the problem of ineffective 
teachers. However, this response will not be available much longer. A 
teacher building representative commented: "The dance of the lemons is 
slowing down now that the district is not growing as fast. It used to 
be easier to rotate teachers than go through a probation period. This 
cannot happen much any more. Now administrators will have to confront 
this." 

"The teacher organization contract negotiated since our fieldwork 
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observation times allowed teachers to orchestrate a show-and-tell for 
evaluators. For example, one teacher said: 

There is a teacher in this school who only teaches two lessons 
a year--on the days he is being evaluated. Normally, he does 
nothing besides drink coffee and read the paper. I resent the 
fact that bums like him get the same rating I do. There is no 
room for excellence and it is hard to nail incompetence. 

The vast majority of teachers whom we interviewed wanted more 
informal drop-in visits--"so the principal can get a real picture of 
what is going on." (Interestingly, this recommendation came from 
teachers on mandatory assistance, as well as from those acknowledged to 
be excellent.) 

While the number of teachers counseled out, or put on probation or 
a mandatory assistance plan, belie the assertion that "it is almost 
impossible to catch a teacher who really has a problem," it is also true 
that this system of evaluation will "catch" some problems more readily 
than others. In particular, classroom management problems are difficult 
to hide even on a prearranged observation day (even though students are 
likely to be better behaved under the eyes of their principal). Gross 
ineffectiveness in communication also is hard to disguise. 

The Lake Washington system, however, is not geared at all to 
assessing subject area competence or the ongoing quality of classroom 
activities as part of teacher evaluation activities. The system focuses 
on the process of teaching rather than instructional content. 

LESSONS FROM LAKE WASHINGTON 

Lake Washington's teacher evaluation system is working in the sense 
that it is taken seriously, is implemented relatively evenly throughout 
the district, has provided the information and structure to counsel out 
approximately 5 percent of the district's teachers, and is seen by many 
teachers as providing feedback that can improve their classroom 
practices. Teacher evaluation practices in Lake Washington describe 
some important lessons for the field. 



took place responds to this point by expressly permitting unannounced 
principal visits. 
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Strategic Consistency 

It is difficult to isolate the effects of Lake Washington's teacher 
evaluation system because it is an integral part of a management 
approach that includes staff development, program evaluation, and 
planning. District policies have a high level of strategic consistency- 
common goals, expectations, and processes. Because of their strategic 
interrelationship, the separate functions ar- significantly strengthened 
and teacher evaluation has become a central part of a principal's 
responsibilities, rather than a categorical or ancillary activity. 
Teacher evaluation is not just another administrator responsibility. 
This centrality seems critical to an effective teacher evaluation 
system. 



Common Language 

Lake Washington shows the substantial contribution that a common 
language between principals and teachers can make. Judith Little 
reached a similar conclusion in her study of school success and staff 
development: 



Teachers build up a shared language adequate to the complexity 
of teaching, capable of distinguishing one practice and its 
virtues from another, and capable of integrating large bodies 
of practice into distinct and sensible perspectives on the 
business of teaching. Other things being equal, the utility 
of collegial work ... is a direct function of the 
concreteness, precision, and coherence of the shared language. 
. . . [Only administrator observation of classroom practices] 
and feedback can provide shared referents for the shared 
language of teaching, and both demand and provide the 
precision and concreteness which makes talk about teaching 
useful . * ' 



The common ITIP training and resultant shared language is critical 
in order for principals to communicate their observations and 
assessments. Teacher evaluation thus can provide concrete direction for 
improvement . 



1 7 



Judith Little, School Success and Staff Development : The Roles 
of Staff Development in Urban Desegregated Schools, The Center for 
Act ion ^Research, Inc., Boulder, Colorado, 1981, pp. 102-103. (Emphasis 
in original.) 
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Clinical Supervision Skills 

The utility of common language depends in large part on 
administrator skill in clinical supervision. Reavis defines clinical 
supervision as "a process that aims at helping the teacher identify and 
clarify problems, receive data through the supervisor . . . and develop 
solutions with the aid of the supervisor."^* Lake Washington principals 
receive extensive training in clinical supervision as part of their ITIP 
staff development sessions. In addition, the August workshops continue 
to emphasize evaluator skills. This training allows principals to 
observe with a high level of expertise concerning classroom processes 
and provides very specific, diagnostic feedback to teachers. 

Top-Level Leadership and Commitment 

Lake Washington shows clearly the importance of strong 
administrative commitment to evaluation and insistence that it be done 
right. Without that commitment and insistence, evaluation likely will 
be eclipsed by other more apparently urgent (or appealing) 
responsibilities and demands. As the situation in Lake Washington 
before and after Scarr's arrival suggests, meaningful teacher evaluation 
will occur only when district leadership insists on it, checks on it, 
and assigns resources to make it work. 

Process, Not Form 

The situation in Lake Washington before and after Scarr's arrival 
also shows that the present debate over the various forms and 
instruments for teacher evaluation may be misplaced. The system 
currently working in Lake Washington is formally the same system that 
did not work before Scarr arrived. The difference is hoy it is done 
(administrator skills, resources tied to evaluation, common language) 
not so much what is done. To this point, Hager, the deputy 
superintendent, notes that district principals are sufficiently well 
trained as to need only a blank piece of paper to do a good teacher 
evaluation. 

^*C. A. Reavis, Teacher Improvement Through Clinical Supervision ^ 
Phi Delta Kappan, Bloomington, Indiana, 1978. 
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A Highly Sp^csfi^d Systtm is Constraining 

Most if not sll of the weaknesses perceived in Lake Washington 
teacher evaluation stem not from district actions but from state- level 
requirements • The state specifically prescribes the frequency and 
extent of teacher evaluation* While this stvUe-level specification may 
ensure minimally acceptable evaluation in districts with little 
commitment to the activity, in Lake Washington these state requirements 
prevent district administrators from devising a more productive 
evaluation strategy* 

Most specifically, district teachers and administrators believe 
that teacher evaluation practices should be differentiated to reflect 
teacher skill and needs- Not all teachers need to be minimally 
evaluated for the same amount of time every year, as the state requires* 
The result of this procedural uniformity is pro forma evaluations in 
many cases, lack of special attention to excellence, and administrator 
inability to target evaluation resources* 

ImprovarMnt and Parsonnal Dacisions Can Both Ba Sarvad 

Controversy over the multiple purposes of teacher evaluation-- 
namely, staff improvement and personnel decisions--and their 
compatibility characterizes debate on teacher evaluation* The 
prevailing view appears to be that these two broad purposes are 
incompatible and that the same teacher evaluation system cannot address 
both* For example, one analysis of the field states: "The same system 
cannot constructively and simultaneously serve the needs of those 
interested in promoting teacher development and those responsible for 
personnel decisions*"^* 

The Lake Washington experience suggests that this is not 
necessarily so. This district's experience indicates that both purposes 
can be served if there is a good relationship between district 
administrators and the teacher's union, and if evaluators are seen as 
consistent and fair* 

^•R* J. Stiggens and N. J. Bridgeford, Performance Assessment for 
Teacher Development , Center for Performance Assessment, Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, Portlak.d, Oregon. September 1982^ 
p. 15. 
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Teacher perception of evaluator fairness and consistency is 
generally well-established in Lake Washington. The ongoing training 
provided to administrators has made the Lake Washington system 
essentially free of individual evaluator bias, even across classrooms. 
The exceptions to this general statement appear to be administrators 
whose personal style has alienated teachers and who are seen as 
relatively graceless evaluators. With these few exceptions, teachers 
see the process as equitable. To this point, union representatives 
comment that **If an administrator uses the procedure correctly, we are 
not going to be against them.*' 

Scarr has worked hard at establishing a cooperative relationship 
with the Lake Washington Education Association. For example, he and his 
deputy superintendent meet with teacher association leaders to iron out 
foreseeable differences before contracts are negotiated. In addition, 
Scarr and Hager meet with the teacher organization executive every two 
weeks throughout the year to discuss mutual problems and concerns. In 
the face of a general state freeze on teachers* salaries, Scarr found a 
way to give Lake Washington teachers a raise. Union leaders said that 
the superintendent and the union have **a very open, very good working 
relationship. There is mutual trust and mutual goals.** Some teachers 
do not share this view and, in fact, believe that Scarr has co-opted 
union leadership and is **trying to undermine the association.** With his 
demands for f>taff development, accountability, and attendance at 
in-service courses, Scarr has alienated many teachers. A number 
commented that **Scarr*s human relations skills are zero** and that the 
pressure concomitant with the superintendent *s management approach has 
exhausted teachers. **There is a real morale problem in the district. 
There is too much pressure and it is filtering down to the teachers. 
Scarr is running the school system like a business and forgetting about 
people. 

At the same time, these same teachers are proud of the 
professionalism associated with Lake Washington and none would want to 
teach in another district. Even in light of divergent opinion about the 
superintendent (one respondent remarked: **The farther you are away from 
the central office, the harder it is to like him**), no one denies that 
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Scarr is responsible for a substantial upswing in the quality of the 
district educational services. Strong teacher evaluation is a central 
part of his plan. 
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Appendix A 
LAKE WASHINGTON SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 414 
EVALUATION OF CERTIFICATED TEACHERS 
EVALUATIVE CRITERIA CHECKLIST 



Preobservation Conference Date 



Teacher Objective 



Observation Date 

Criterion 1. Instructional 
Skill 

1^1 Plans instruction 


, , Satisfactory 


, , Needs Improvement 


, , Unsatisfactory 


COMMENTS 


1.1.1 Identifxes the 
learning needs 










1.1.^ Teaches the curriculum 










1. 1 . J Develops plans 










1.2 Implements the planned 
objectives/ experiences 










1.2.1 Gives clear instruction 










1.2.2 Assist student to 

develop work habits 
and study skills 










1.2.3 Gives assistance 

Criterion 2. Classroom 
Management 

2.1 Develop classroom 
procedures 










2.2 Organizes the physical 
setting 










2.3 Prepares materials 










2 .4 'Exercises care for 
physical safety and 
mental health of students 
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2.5 Maintains records appro- 
priate to level/subject 


1 

, Satisfactory 


1 Needs Improvement 


1 

1 Unsatisfactory 


COMMENTS 


2.6 Maintains records as re- 
quired by law, District 
and building 


— 




— 




2.7 Organizes individual small 
group, or large group 
learning experiences 

Criterion 3. The Handling of 
Student Discipline and 
Attendant Problems 

3.1 Follows disciplinary 
procedures 










3.2 Encourages self-discipline 










3.3 Recognizes conditions, 
develops and implements 
strategies 










3.4 Makes known to student 
clear parameters for 
pupil conduct 










3.5 Deals consistently and 
fairly with student(s) 










3.6 Enlists assistance 

Criterion 4. Interest in 
Teaching Pupils 

"4.x L/tlVCXUj^o rcippUJLL WXLIl 

Students 










4.2 Recognizes the unique 
characteristics of each 
student 










4.3 Guides learning 
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Criterion 5, Effort Toward 
Improvement When Needed 

5,1 Continually assesses self 


1 1 Satisfactory 

1 1. — 


1 1 Needs Improvement 


1 1 Unsatisfactory 


COMMENTS 


5,2 Acknowledges 










recommendations 










Criterion 6, Knowledge of 










Subject Matter 










6,1 Keeps abreast of new 










developments and ideas 










6,2 Relates subject matter 
to general body of 
knowledge 

Criterion 7, Professional 
Preparation and Scholarship 

7.1 Possesses and maintains 
academic background 











Signature of Date Signature of Person Date 

Evaluator Being Evaluated 

(Both signatures are required. Signing of this instrument acknowledges 
participation in, but not necessarily concurrence with, evaluation 
conference,) 

Provide a copy of this report to the employee. 
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SUMMARY EVALUATION REPORT 
ClassrooD) Teacher 



School Year 19^ 
NAME 



19 



SCHOOL 



TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 



Type of 
Evaluac ion 



Annual 
90-Day 
Other 



(If less than full time specify) 

It is my judgment, based upon adopted criteria, that this teacher's overall 

performance has been during the evaluation 

(satisfactory or unsatisfactory) 

period covered by this report. 

This evaluation is based in whole or in part upon observations for the pur- 
pose of evaluation which occurred on the dates as follows:* 



Pre-Conf erence 
Date 

/ / 



Observat ion 
Date 

/ / 



Post-Conf e rcnce 
Date 

U _ 

/ / 



CRITERIA 
(Refer to list of 
evaluation criteria 
and indicators) 

Instructional Skill 


• Satisfactory 


• Needs Improvemenc 


» Unsatisfactory 


STRENGTHS, WEAKNESSES, 
SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 

(Comments) 


Classroom Management 










The Handling of Student Dis- 
cipline and Attendant Problems 










Interest in Teaching Pupils 










Kffort Toward Improvement 
When Needed 










Knowledge of Sub|cct Matter 










Professional Preparat ion 
and Scholarship 











Additional Comments 



Imrrtcdiate Supervisor Date Teacher's Signature Date 

(Both signatures are required. Signing of this instri.meot acknowledges 
participation In, but not necessarily concurrence with, evaluation 
conference . ) 

Distribute as follows:- 1. Person Being Evaluated -White 

2. Unit Administrator -Yellow 

3. Administrator for Personnel -Pink 
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Appendix B 
LAKE WASHINGTON SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 414 



Dr. L. E. Scarr 
Superintendent 

Lake Washington School District No. 414 
P.O. Box 619 
Klrkland, WA 98033 

Dear Dr. Scarr: 

This letter constitutes a recommendation to put Mr/Ms Jane/John Doe on 
probation beginning Wednesday, February 1, 1978. I have made this 
decision after many months of thought and hard work. I feel that such 
a recommendation Is necessary at this time. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the summary evaluation report, a 
reasonable set of expectations and a progrStn designed to assist Mr/Ms 
Doe to Improve his/her performance. It Is my desire that Mr/Ms Doe 
will demonstrate a marked Improvement In those areas designated as 
problems and I will assist him/her In any way possible during the pro- 
bationary period. 

If there are any questions, please feel free to contact me. 
Sincerely , 



Principal 
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Classroom Teacher 



School Year 1922 " ^^28 
NAME John/Jane Doe 



SCHOOL 



TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 



Math 



Type of 
Evaluation 



Annual 

90-Day 
Other 



(If less than full tine specify) 
It Is my Judgment, based upon adopted criteria, that this teacher's overall 



unsatisfactory 



during the evaluation 



performance has been 

(satisfactory or unsatisfactory) 

period covered by this report. 

This evaluation is based in whole or in part upon ohservations for the pur* 
pose of evaluation which occurred on the dates as follows: 



Pre-Conference 
Date 

_9/ 21 / 21 
_9 / 27/ 21 
10/ _6/ 21 
11/ 18/ 22. 
1/ 10/ 78 



Observation 
Date 

_9/ 21 / 21 
_9/ 22/ 21 
10/ _6/ 21 
11/ 18/ 21 
1/ 10/ 78 



Post-Conference 
Date 

_9/ 23/ 21 
_9/ 30/ 21 
10/ _6/ 21 
11/ 18/ 21 
1/ 10/ 78 



CRITERU 
(Refer to list of 
evaluation criteria 
and indicators) 

Instructional Skill 


1 Satisfactory 


1 Needs Improvement 


^ 1 Unsatisfactory 


STRENGTHS, WEAKNESSES, 
SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 

(Comments) 

See attached sheet 


Classroom ManaRemenc 






X 


See attached sheet 


The Handling of Student Dis- 
cipline and Attendant Problems 






X 


See attached sheet 


Interest in Teaching pL/ils 










Effort Toward Improvement 
When Needed 






X 


See attache^ ^hppr 


Knowledge of Subject Matter 


X 








Professional Preparation 
and Scholarship 


X 









Additional Comments 



1/16/78 



1/16/78 



Immediate Supervisor Date Teacher's Signature Date 

(Both signatures are required. Signing of this instrument acknowledges 
participation in, but not necessarily concurrence with, evaluation 
conference . ) 

Distribute as follows: 1. Person Being Evaluated -White 

2. Unit Administrator -Yellow 

3. Administrator for Personnel -Pink 
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Instruction Skill 

Mr/Ms Doe shows deficiencies in the following areas: 

1. Mr/Ms Doe presents material to students that is inappropriate for 
their ability. 

2. Lessons are poorly organized. Objectives are not clearly stated. 
Assignments are changed after students start to work. 

3. Mr /Ms Doe presentations are not understood by the students. The 
directions are stated in such a way that they are difficult to 
understand. Often instructions are unrelated to the lesson. 

4. Mr/Ms Doe is unable to control loud talking, squealing, yelling so 
that students who want to work can. 

I have met with Mr/Ms Doe at least six times since September 1977 and in 
these meetings I have given him/her specific suggestions as to how he/she 
might improve instructions. I suggested writing out instructions, bringing 
them in and practicing giving them to me or the vice principal. I sug- 
gested putting the different groups in rows so that students would know who 
is being taught. I suggested to Mr/Ms Doe to stop once in a while and ask 
students if they understood what was being said and follow that up by 
asking specific students to repeat in their own words the instructions 
that were given. 

I suggesced different grouping patterns and that he/she work with the 
department head for specific ways to handle the record keeping for the 
groups. I suggested that he/she might have some work on the board or 
dittos for students to start when they came in the room. This could be 
the review work and he/she could walk around the room and find out quickly 
where each student was and then proceed accordingly so that the students 
were working at the right level of their ability. 

Although there is progress for short periods of time, Mr/Ms Doe reverts 
back to his/her old patterns of confusing assignments and confusing 
lessons. Mr/Ms Doe has made little or no progress in this area. 

Classroom Management 

Mr/Ms Doe has had much difficulty in the management of his/her classes. 
He/she assigns specific seats to students but does not follow through to 
insist that students remain in them. He/she is unable to control students 
who are noisy, disrespectful, and argumentative. The noise level is such 
that students ask to be moved from his/her room, and parents request the 
removal of their students from his/her classes. He/she sets up rules to 
be followed and when no one follows them he/she writes new ones instead 
of insisting that the agreed upon procedures are implemented. The 
students are confused and do not know what the procedures and/or rules 
are. 
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In two other situations, Mr/Ms Doe had called students at home. In one 
case it was 7:00 p.m. Sunday evening and after fifteen minutes of 
telling the student he was failing he/she found he/she had the wrong 
student. Instead of stopping and apologizing to the student, he/she 
continued on telling him he was not doing all that well either. 

In another situation he/she called a seventh grade student at 9:15, 
getting him upset for not turning in assignments. He/she kept this 
student on the phone until 9:40. The reason the student had not turned 
in his assignments was he did not know which group he was in or what 
assignments were his responsibility. 

In both situations, I informed Mr/Ms Doe both verbally and in writing 
that he/she was not to call students at home. 

I have attempted to work with Mr/Ms Doe by giving him/her material to read 
on management skill:.. I have given him/her specific suggestions to 
follow, like separating noisy students, changing seating patterns, etc. 
without any appreciable change on his/her part. In the past, I have gone 
into his/her classes and demonstrated for him/her the teaching of how 
rules are set up and how to get students to follow them. There is little 
or no carryover. About a week after the lesson is taught Mr/Ms Doe 
reverts back to his/her unsatisfactory ways of working with students. 

Handling of Student Discipline 

Mr/Ms Doe shows the following in deficiencies in this area: 

1. Does not control the class within the normal limits of behavior. 
Examples of misconduct observed or reported include: 

a) Students throwing paper, paper clips, rubber bands, seeds, 
etc. at the teacher. Setting off firecrackers and stink 
bombs in class. 

b) Continual loud talking by students, students yelling at each 
other, students not paying attention to the teacher, students 
calling out answers. 

c) Students out of seats, climbing over desks, walking in and 
out of the room without permission, running and wrestling in 
the classroom. 

In most conference I have pointed out one or more types of behavior 
mentioned above. I have sent him/her to workshops on discipline. I 
sent him/her to I. T.I. P. this summer at Seattle Pacific University. 
I have given him/her books on discipline. The counselors, vice principal, 
and I have attempted to assist Mr/Ms Doe in his/her classroom control even 
to the extent of doing demonstration lessons. 

Ms/Ms Doe's comments are, ''that's great, I will try it." He/she tries it 
for a short period of time and then it's back to the same routine. Much 
progress by Mr/Ms Doe must be made in this area. 
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Efforts Toward Improvement 

During this first four months of the 1977-78 school year, the vice 
principal, counselors, department head and I have made specific sug- 
gestions to Mr/Ms Doe to improve his/her instruction. In most instances 
Mr/Ms Doe does not proceed as prescribed and reverts back to his/her way 
of doing things. In most conferences, Mr /Ms Doe insists he/she is doing 
a good job and I am merely harassing him/her. He/she does not assess 
him/herself realistically. 
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Expectations 

During the probationary period Mr/Ms Doe will be observed twice each 
month in accordance with the agreement with the Lake Washington Edu- 
cation Association. During these observations: 

1. Mr/Ms Doe will demonstrate his/her ability to 

a) give clear, concise instructions to students 

b) write lesson plans in such a manner that they will be 
acceptable to the building principal 

c) be consistent with students 
communicate effectively with students. 

2. Mr/Ms Doe will demonstrate his/her ability to 

a) work with students and construct some classroom procedures 
that are acceptable to the students and principal 

b) assign students to a specific seat and they will remain in 
those seats during the class period. 

3. Ms/Ms Doe will demonstrate his/her ability to 

a) have students follow disciplinary procedures that are not 
circumvented or ignored 

b) have the class demonstrate acceptable classroom behavior 
as interpreted by the building administrator. Indicators 

of unacceptable behavior shall include but not be limited to 

(1) students getting out of their seats without permission 

(2) students throwing any articles in the classroom 

(3) loud talking, yelling, setting off of firecrackers, 
stink bombs 

(4) students arguing with the teacher 

(5) running, pushing, shoving or fighting in class 

(6) leaving class without written permission. 

4. Ms/Ms Doe will demonstrate his/her ability to 

a) analyze learning and/or other difficulties through oral 
monitoring of the instructional group 
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b) give instructions step-by-step and stopping to ask students 
if they understand, and have then repeat back the instruc- 
tions 

c) Mr/Ms Doe will have short (7 - 10 problems) assignments on 
the board or as handouts at the beginning of each class. 
These are to be done by students innediately and Mr/Ms Doe 
is to check this work before class is ended. 

Mr /Ms Doe will demonstrate his/her ability to give clear, concise 
instructions by making a practice presentation to the building 
administrator once each veek. 
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VrogTM for Iig>rov€inent 



The progra« for i^>roveMnt has already been started as a result ^f the 
1976**77 evaluations and the observations made this year. 

1* My observations and suggestions for isproveaent and my expectations. 

2. Sending Mr /Ms Doe to thr: I.T.I .P. workshop this rumer at Seattle 
Pacific University. 

3. The ^ending of Mr/Ks Doe to a workshop on classroooi nanagement this 
fail. 

During the probationary period^ for the purpose of inproveaent^ Mr /Ms Doe 

will; 

1. Meet with ne after each observation and get feedback to his/her per- 
formance and receive suggestions for ivprovenent in relation to 

a) areas designated as areas that need to be i^>roved 

b) general suggestions concerning the total teaching act. 

2. Read the book. Teacher Effectiveness Training ^ paying special atten- 
tion to chapters III, IV, and V, and the books by Madeline Hunter, 
Motivation, Teuch More Faster and Reinforceaent . 

3. Hand in lesson plans for the week each Monday prior to school. 

4. Each Tuesday after school is dississed, Mr/Ms Doe is to cone to my 
office and practice giving directions for some of the assignments 
that he/she will be giving in her classes the following day. 

5. Do a video taping of Mr /Ms Doe so he/she will have a visual idea of 
some of the problem areas. 

6. Second observer (Director of Secondary Education) will observe and 
meet with Mr/Ms Doe after observing. One observation will be a drop 
in visit, any other will be scheduled. 

7* Mr /Ms Doe will observe three other math teachers outside of his/her 
building to observe and discuss; class control, giving directions, 
and teaching at the proper level of the students. The schedule of 
these observations will be set up by the building administrator. 

8. A mock teaching episode will be set up by the building administrator 
for the purpose of helping Mr/Ms Doe to see some alternative ways to 
deal with specific kinds of disciplinary problems. 
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9. If a course in classroos control and/or teacher effectiveness is 
offered, Mr/Hs Doe will be given the opportunity to attend. 

I believe if Mr/Ms Doe follows the prescribed prograv as suggested and 
It becoaes a permanent part of his/her teaching, he/she can becoM an 
effective teacher in the Lake Washington School District. 
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LAKE WASHINGTON SCHOOL DISTRICT NO- 414 



Hir;/Ms. Jane/ John Doe 
i234 Main Street 
Kirklahd, WA 98033 

jDcar Mr /Ms Doc: 

As superint the Lake Washington School District, apting upon 

:\tt(clprpfMsi^ of your building principal, and: 

^6n the review of d^istrict p^^ and practices, and statutes pcr^ 

jEaiftihg, it is my rcspqnsibiiity to inform you that I have dc^rainc^^^ 
^thit there is sufficient cause to place you on probation for the pcfiSd 

figihning February 1, 1078, and extending to a date no later than May If 

1978. 

The action to place you on probation is taken pursuant to RCW 28A.67.665 
$He reason for this action is that your work has been judged to be un- 
satisfactory based upon the school district's evaluation criteria* the 
l^ecific areas of your performance deficiencies are as follows: 

1. In the area of Instructional Skill you have not adequately provided 
for the individual needs of your students. 

^ a) You have placed students at a rate that is inappropriate to 

their ability level. For example, on September .U, 1977, you 
gave the class a quiz on the subtraction facts* Upon com- 
pletion of the quiz and the correction of the problems, the 
students indicated by raising their hands that 90-93Z of the 
students understood the concept and had all the problems 
correct* Instead of moving on to the next more difficult 
step in the subtraction process, you gave more drill on 
subtraction facts* 

b) Your planning is poorly organized and objectives unclear as 
to what you want students to learn* An example of this was 
the lesson you did on Noveniber 18, 1977, involving factoring 
and the factoring tree* You took approximately 20 minutes 
explaining to all students how the factoring tree worked* 
You then switched to another group and began to work with 
factoring using the short division method* The students in 
both groups were confused as to which method they were to - 
use and they were also confused on how to do factoring using' 
either method* 
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c) You have failed to provide students with clear, concise in- 
struction and have failed to communicate effectively with 
students* An example of your failure to communicate effec- 
tively with students topk place on November 2, 1977, during 

• your second period class. A student came to your desk to get 
his assignment. You sent him back to his seat and told him 
to do a particular page in the book and you also gave him a 
pen with red ink to do his work. When the student questioned 
you why he could not use his pencil, you sent him to the 
office for not being cooperative and refusing to do his work. 

d) You have allowed an atmosphere to persist in your classes that 
tends to lead to poor study habits. When students are supposed 
to be working you allow loud talking by students, students 
getting put of their seats , persons calling out answers, stu- 
dents throwing paper, making it very difficult for students to 
complete their ass^ 

2t ^pu have not adequately managed your room iso that students follow 
iprescribed p^^^ rules. For example, in your first set of 

rules issued to students: 

Rule 6 - Dp not throw anything. 

Rule 13 - No running in class. ^ 

Rule 15 - Do not interrupt teacher when she is talking. 

Rule 20 - No screaming across room. 

Rule 21 - No cheating - do your assignments. 

Vet during the principal's observatipns oh September 21, September 27, 
October 6, October 18, and November 2, all of the above rules were either 
circumvented or ignored. 

a) You have failed to maintain the physical setting so that effecr 
tive learning can take place. The noise level is at such an 
intensity that students leave the room to go to the library to 
work or to the office conference room because they cannot work 
in your class due to the disruptions. 

b) You have not exercised care for the physical setting because of 
the throwing of objects, interruptions by students, and the 
arguing of the teacher with students. 

3. You have not adequately handled student discipline and attendant 

problems. Some examples of observed and reported student misconduct 
are as follows: 

a) Students throwing paper, paper clips, rubber bands, seeds, 
books, pencils at the teacher and at other students. 

b) Continual loud talking by students, students yelling at each 
other, students not listening, calling out answers when they 
are not called upon. 
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c) Students oiit of their seiats without permission and engaging 
in disruptive conduct such as climbing over desks » going in 
and out of the room without permission, wrestling in class, 
kicking a hole in the wall, setting off firecrackers and 
stink bombs in class. 

4i You have not adequately made the effort toward improvement when 
needed, 

a^ You have not followed through on the suggestions that have been 
given to you in areas of rules, seating arrangements, writing 
put the directions, 

The pul^ for the establisltMnt of the probationary period is to give 
^ou|i|Kc 6^^ to demnst^^^ in your areas of deficiency i 

Inplthls connecj^i^n the f ol|:wing/s^ of expectations is provided to assist 
joxt^^nM^ level 6^ pefformiiice will constitute acceptable 

%\ ^In¥t rue t ional Sicilli a ; 

/1|> Demonstrate t^^^^ to give clears c^^^ 

the students by of writ i^ ih; advance 

eacac^y as you i^^^ give them to the stuachts> You should 
check the c6mpfehensi6^^^^ the diriict ionir gi^^cn ^ by asking 
students to ifepeat the difectioi^ back to yoii in theii: own 
words ^ You-should plan to meet with your building princijpal 
each Tuesday after fi^chopl aind practice giving these directions. 

b) Demonstrate the ability to analyze learning through oral 
monitoring of selected students to deterodne whether the con- 
cepts being taught are undefstodd, plus giving written exami- 
nations to determine the strengths and weaknesses of students, 
and whether the material yoiTafe presenting Is at the appro- 
priate level for thie learner. 

c) Demonstrate the ability to give assignments to students with- 
out confusing them or changing the assignment once they have 
started. The different groups in the class will be placed in 
the same row or rows to lessen the confusion of direction 
giving. 

d) Demonstrate the ability to write lesson plans prop^^ly and so 
that they are easily understood through writing yot^ objec- 
tives in behavioral terms and a step-by-step procedure on how 
you will achieve those objectives. 

2i Classroom Management ; 

Classroom management must be achieved. 
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a) The unacceptable practice of students not sitting in the 
- . !f!^8ned seats must be eliminated. This should be accom- 

^ piUhed by assigning students to a specific seat and follow- 
ing; through by insisting students remain in them. 

V^) The. |tudents shall be made ig expected of them. 

^? l^^^ connection a set of classroom procedures will be made 
up for each: class. These procedures* mfisg also be acceptable 
to the building principal and. each student will be given a 
copy of these , procedures, to be talceh home, signed by parent 
or guardian, and then placed in a student folder. 

c) You will hot call students at home unless you have obtained 
PJ^°''.*Pf°^*^ of your building principal, otherwise contacts 
with students will take place duHhg the school ^^^^^^ 

3 i; i jStudent . Discipline andvAttendaht iferoblems ; 

. . iStudeht of time amd behavior must be achieved. 

a) The acceptable noise level in your classes must be reduced by: 

(1) students must raise hands and be called upon by teacher 
before talking 

(2) students must have permission to get out of their seats 

(3) students will hot be allowed to leave the class without 
written permission 

(4) students will not be permitted to participate in dis- 
ruptive behavior siich as running in the classroom* 
cllmbihg over desks, thrdwihg any objects, setting off 
firecrackers or stink bombs in class. 

Effort Toward Improvement ; * 

Demonstrate the abii^ty to follow through on suggestions and recommen- 
dations for improvement. This follow through means to continue using 
the suggestions until it is mutually agreed upon by the building 
principal and yourself that a different method should be tried. 

The following program for assistance is established to help you overcome 
your. iperf ormance deficiencies: 

1. Meet with your building principal after each observation to receive 
feedback on your performance level and receive additional suggestions 
for improvement. 

2. Read the book. Teacher Effectiveness Training , giving special atten- 
tion to chapters III, IV, and V, and the books by Madeline Hunter, 
Motivation. Teach More Faster and Reinforcement . 

100 
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3* Hand in lesson plans to your principal once each week for the 
week on Monday prior to school* These lesson plans should have 
Jhe objective for each lesson and step-by-step procedure on how 
-these objectives will be achieved. ^ 

A. 'Each Tuesday after school is dismissed, time will be set aside by 
your building principal so that you will have the opportunity to 
practice a mock teaching situation to practice giving directions 
for some of your assignments." 

5; .Arrangements will be made to videotape one or more of your classes 
£6 gain greater insight concerning the problems you are having. 

5h addition to your principal, a second observer (Director, Secondary 
ilducation) will observe a minimum of two (2) of your classes • He 
will meet with you to offer suggestions for improvement. At least 
one observation will be scheduled and at least one will be a drop in 

j3r;isit . 

y7- - -"^ 

Soiir principal will make arrangements for you to observe three other 
; iffiath teachers outside your building. You will be given the oppor- 

'turiity to discuss discipline techniques, giving directions, and 
jfeaching at the proper level of the students. 

:8; Your principal will arrange to have mock teaching episodes set up in 
-the building so that you can get some help on how to handle specific 
types of disciplinary problems. 

9i if within the probationary period, courses in class control, class- 
room management:, or teacher effectiveness are offered you will be 
-given the opportunity to attend. 

Your building principal will work closely with you during the probationary 
period and will assist in the development of such additional procedures 
as. may be appropriate to help you overcome the above deficiencies. 

If you have any alternative solutions to this program for improvement, 
please submit them to your building principal in writing so they might be 
evaluated. 

Mr/Ms Doe, your probation becomes effective on February 1, 1978, and will 
extend to a date no longer than May 1, 1978. Should you during the course 
of your probation, demonstrate improvement to the satisfaction of your 
building principal, you will be removed from probation. Improvement must 
be made in the areas of deficiencies described in this letter and the 
improvement program prescribed herein. If satisfactory improvement is 
not so demonstrated during the probationary period, nonrenewal of your 
contract will be considered. 
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i trust that you will make every effort to work cooperatively with your 
supervisor to successfully accomplish the improvements in areas of con- 
cern described in this letter* 

\ Sincerely, 



L. E. Scarr 
Superintendent 
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III. THE GREENWICH (CONNECTICUT) PUBLIC SCHOOL 
- TEACHER EVALUAtiON SYSTEM 

Arthur E. Vise 



REASONS FOR THE SELECTION OF GREENWICH 

Greenwichi Connecticut^ is a wealthy suburban school district of 
7500^ students , populated largely by business managers and their 
faisH^^^ Its per foraance*goal, approach to school management and to 
\teacher evaluation reflects a managerial orientation toward the 
provision of inc in support of district goals. Operational ly, 

.^ffemeans that^ while centrally determined goals are used for school 
^managdneht decisions, the goals by which teachers are evaluated are not 
necessarily predetermined system goals. 

-/rEach year, in consultation with the principal or teacher leader (a 
teicher with part-time administrative status), teachers set their own 
ihdiyidual goals, plans for achieving the goals, and means for measuring 
whether the goals have been accomplished. Although system goals may be: 
chbseh, the evaluation process is intended to foster ^'individual 
rimp^oyement,** and its design allows for individualized definitions of 
growth and development. 

the Greenwich evaluation process includes at least one observation 
and three conferences between the evaluator and teacher each year, 
teachers complete a self -evaluation report, and evaluators complete an 
open-ended evaluation report which may be based on both the specific 
annual goals and on general teaching guidelines included in the 
collective bargaining agreement. 

Evaluation may result in a teacher's being placed on "marginal 
status/' but this rarely occurs in Greenwich. Perhaps because of the 
evaluation process, and perhaps because of the nature of che district's 
teaching force (which is highly experienced and highly educated), 
negative personnel decisions based on evaluation results almost never 
take place. 
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Given its individualized nature » the test of the Greenwich approach 
is Whether teachers say that it helps them improve their teaching. In 
rectiit surveys conducted by the district, about half of them said that 
it; did. 

Because the evaluation -process is carefully conducted, it forces 
regularized, teacher^specific interaction between principals and 
teachers and provides a focus for and recognition of teachers* efforts. 
|ased on a motivational theory of management, the approach tries to 
strke a balance between individual stages of development and system 
goals. Whether the process will be adaptable to the personnel decisions 
that may soon be required in this declining enrollment district remains 
to^^ b^^^^ 

tHi0put^ cbriifEXT 

AGreenwic^ is an upper*incoiDe suburb of New York City; it has a 
population of 60,000* The school system has hini> elementary schools (K 
fhrough 6), three junior high schools (7 through 9), and one high school 
C^iyid into four "houses"). Enrollment is about 7500; the expenditure 
per^pupil is $3500, substantially above the Connecticut average. The 
professional staff numbers about 632; the average class size is about 
22:i The teaching staff averages 41.6 years of age and 12 years of 
f^xperaence; 87.6 percent have at least a master*s degree. Approximately 
25 percent of the residents of school age attend nonpublic schools. 
Recent ly» the percentage of private school attendance has risen 
slightly. 

In 1982, 74 percent of Greenwich High School graduates planned to 
cqntihue their formal education beyond high school; 64 percent of the 
coilege-'bound graduates planned to attend four*year colleges. TWelve 
percent were planning to attend, institutions ranked "most*competitive" 
by Barron's Profiles of American Colleges. The SAT scores of the college 
bound exceeded the^Connecticut and national averages. Test*score 
performance and attendance at selective colleges are important for many, 
if not most, Greenwich families, yet a substantial minority of Greenwich 
students are not bound for college. In a recent Money magazine survey, 
Greenwich High School was chosen one of the 12 best in the country. 
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GrMhwich enrollcent is declining as a result of the ssm 
doMgraphic trends affecting the rest of the nation* The decline in 
Greenwich is likely to continue because of the high cost of housing, the 
slow rate of construction » and the aging of the tovn. 

Perhaps because Greenwich is hone for many corporate officials, the 
school system is influenced by a management ethic. In fact^ the 
Greenwich school district management system operates with the following 
five distinct components related to mMMgnmnt^byobJectivSj^ (MIO). 

i* The Board of Education's annual GomIs Mnd Priorities for 
Improvijig tbm Gremwicb Public Schools, the establishment of 
which sets in motion an accountability process for the 
superintendent i the effects of which are felt throughout the 
system. 

2. The Scbooi AssessMnt Document, which forms the basis for the 
assessment of the principal axid the school* The principal is 
required to (a) describe his or her approach to the board's 
priorities; (b) describe program/team goals, action plans, «nd 
evaluation plans; (c) describe his or her own goals and goals 
for other administrators in the school; (d) provide an annual 
report of accomplishments; (e) rate each program in the school; 
(f) report on students performing above and below level; and 
(S) list all outstanding and all marginal staff members* 

3^ A Performance Goal Approacb^ the teacher evaluation procedure. 

4* The system*wide, criteri6n*referehced testing system, which is 
administered in some grades and some programs* 

5. The school*based program team, made up of representatives of 
the community, faculty, administration, and students (in the 
case of secondary schools). 

The first four components* *th6 board goals and three management 
systems **obviously push in the direction of uniformity throughout the 
.system. The fifth, however, is a countervailing management system, the 
function of which is to help the principal manage the school. The 
program team nevertheless is expected to pay attention to board goals 
and^ in fact, contributes to the selection of board goals. 
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Oyer th« last four or fivm yMrt» the Graenvich MnagMMt %tyU 
liM shifted frbf reiitive decratralisation vith titbfttaiitial discratioa 
for principalt «nd taachars to grMtar cMtralisation* In thU» 
Greehiiich is folloving ths natioiial trsnd; school sjfstsM htvs bsra 
centrili*inf control through tht uss of Mnsstvtnt tools. Grssnvich» as 
notei» is a tovn populated largaly by Mnagars. Thus» ohs night axpact 
thf national trend to be raihf oreads 

Local lyt school systaa parsonnal attribute the impetus for 
centralization to the board. They perceive the board as **iianting to 
iknw^hat is going on everywhere ... to see its goals and priorities 
Mpij^iptmd in all schools . . . and to have the saie high-quality 
progrl^^ These goals, of course, cause the central 

a^min^^^ to institute control ud data collection ^m^^ 

Individual teachers in Greenwich ^ it was noted, had been allowed to 
6ho||e their own curriculum. This degree of teacher autonomy is no 
iVng^er to be pemitted. 

The control and data-collection MchanisM include, as we have 
notedi the various manageMnt*byobJectivas systeM, including the 
teacher evaluation systea, som syste«*wide criterion*referenced 
testing, centrally limited text selection, and the developwint of 
curriculum guides. All of these set in motion managmaent routines that 
many teachers believe limits their professional autonomy. 

Ve will consider in some detail how the Greenwich teacher 
evaluation system is being used to tighten control in the school system 
and how the teacher evaluation system is itself being more tightly 
controlled. The system was originally established to help individual 
teachers to improve their performance, as they, in consultation with 
their evaluators, perceived their own needs for improvement. Now the 
board and the administration hope to use the system for additional 
purposes . 

The board and the administration want the teacher evaluation system 
to serve as a primary mechanism for the implementation of board goals, 
they also want teacher evaluation to yield sufficiently precise 
information that the system can be used to terminate the employment of 
teachers who perform poorly. Finally, they want the system to provide 
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iafdriatioii that could b« rniti ia a r«dvetio«-ia-forc« so that lIFs 
^•■•d critoria othar thaa sanierity. 



t|«il ITEACHER EVAtUATION SYSTEM ON PAPER 

iba Graaawich taachar avalvation procaaa baa aa ita atatad purpoaa 
tka llprovaMat of iadividual taachar parfonasca. TIm priMty 
Mcliariiaa la a «Mi-aattiat procana wliaraiii tha taachar and hia or har 
avalaator ■tttMlly davalbp toala. plana for thoir achiavaMat, and aaaaa 
% Maauraaaht . A aacend Mchanisii in tha procaaa ia daaaroaa 
^amtien by tha a^aiuator. Tbo ayaliiator aaaaaaaa tho axtaat to 

ira likiiiavad and alao avaluataa tha taachar accordint to tha 
Cfoll^^ins CuicTaiiaas toe Prafwiomkl Nr/cnMiet: 



Iv Irofaaaional Coa^patanca 
^. Clasarooa liiatrvctien 

1. Show tha Mtaat and 4ua^^^ 

2. Exhibita kaowla<tMra whicli ia currMt 

3. Shova ayidMca of planaiht and tood orgaaisation 

4. RacotniBas diffarancaa in cipacitiaa and intarasta 
of atudahta 

5. Usaa iaatructiodal tachaiquas that ara currant* 
resourcaful» and challaatinf 

6. Enrichaa tha daily prograa thrAUfh a variaty of intaraata 

7. Condttcta clasa vith poita and aalf-aasuraaca 

8. Hakas a aouad avaluatioa of aach studaat uaiat raliabla 
^ tools of ■aasUraMttt 

9. 'Conducts activities consistaat with and aupportiva of 

tha school syataa's philosophy 

B. Hunan Ralationships 

1. Shows undarstanding, intarast. and concern for studanta* 
anotional, social, and physical characteristics 

2. Davalopa in studanta a raspact for learning 

3. Develops in students a consideration of the rights » 
feelings* and ideas of others 

4. Achieves pupil control through wise and careful guidance 

5. Vorks cooperatively with other staff aeabers 

6. RecOgniaes and respects individual differences amia 
staff neabers 
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7. CtiMmit^m wiik fi^i» 

to tlM:fNlt>iic 

9. nMM'tm m inmm * «f cB M ii h ity «ctivitiM 

10. iMpMU t^ coif idtMtial aitiro off profotiioMl 
iKffonitioil 

11. IMMiiiaoo tiMi fffffoct off poraooil apfoorMco o« tlM 
liimiai oiMriroiMM 

12. fmetUm in • co«tfolio4 md offfoctivo MMMr ootfor 

iU treffMtioMl AUitttdbo 
A. GroHtk 

1. AVaiU tolff off^offortwitiM to iaprevo proffMOioMliy 

2. KMps abfiMitoff tto praft^^^^ lit«satHro md 

3. liite"-.iiiiitli£ig|ilio»iitid rt 

4. ^MI«iti:^lil'€lMr<iiitiiit 

5. nMjHMlVti^ 
:tiifii»fcoiS': 

f. I^^iioo ■tr•^t^ 

I. BitpoMiblUtiM 

1. Accopita rot|«MibilitiM 

2. XMin aoi MM ckMiM 
9. Ntoto obliiitteM (proiptlr^^^t^ 

4. ffioto Mtf wit^^ 

5. HaiiUissr Witlito roMoiiibli ^^^^^ 
■Mtll kooltli^liiadwi to oMt prefottieiMl rMpoMibilitiot 

«. Mai Mtttiri MHSrataiidii^^^^^ 

7. 8««ks to iMdirttMd diffffortat iidoo off a ^tMitlea 

i. taaka ffacta bofor* r«ieiiiB» coaelttaieoa 

9. Coorittcta aalff ill aa atkiibal oaaaar 

Salf-avalttatiea off parfota«aca «oala ia alao raqairad. Vkila tka 
prMaaa-waa daaigiMd ffot iwliyidttal parffojciMaca UtprovaiMBt, ita 
l«f aibla f tttura uaa ffor pars ofwal daeiaiooa ia tba ffaca off paadiat 
t«R6rad atafff eutbaeka leeiia larta in tba oiada off taacbara and 
adaiiaiatratoral 

tbo taacbar auat hava at laaat ooa parffomaaea goal pat yaar» 
aithouib aora^ara aacouraftad. Tba toala ara likaly to U drava ttm 
thraa aourcaa. tba ffirat, tka Graaawick a»i<l»2Ja»M for Hotms»i«mMl 
^•rform§ac»» kalpa tba taackir to aat proffaaaiooal caapatanca tMla aad 
profMSioaal attituda spala. Tba ckoica of a goal ffroa tka Huidmliats 
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ifeeans that the-teacher is attempting to develop himself or herself along 
pjrie the lines on which all teachers are to be observed and evaluated. 

The second source of goals is the Board of Educa^tl^^GoaJs and 
PraorX^ties^ Each year the board establishes its goals and priorities. 
TOeise become the board's charge to the superintendent. The list for 
:1?82-1983 appears below. At year's end, the superintendent reports to 
the board oh their attainment. Consequently, the school system and its 
teachers are expected to pay attention to them in the individual 
teacher's goal-setting process. The list for 1982-1983 follows: 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION GOALS AND PRIORITIES 




3-4.'- 
¥^ 




-Gdai;;! Ensure that the educational, social, and emotional 
heeds of students are identified and matched with 
appropriate experiences and environments. 


'I ' -IT. -51 

- 


p- 




A. 


Complete a program framework for the K-5, 6-8, 
9-12 grade organizatioh. 




1'" 

r- 

k - 




B. 


Continue to improve the early childhood programs 
including planning for full day kindergarten and 
before and after ^chool activities. 




C- 




C. 


Define common objectives and program structure 
for gifted and talented children and begin 
implementation. 


' i 






D. 


Continue to implement selected health education 
objectives. 




i- 
1 




E. 


Review and act upon revised high school graduation 
requirements. 


"-5 
-:l 


5_ 
i 




F. 


Increase students' understanding and use of the 
computer. 


--i 


"L 
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Goali I 


I 


Increase the percentage of students who perform at 


- "c| 








their level of ability in reading, writing, mathematics. 


- 3- 


] 






science, social studies, and foreign language. 


- , * r ''3 








A. Continue to improve the quality of writing in 


I • ^ 


* 






grades K-12* 










B, Begin social studies program improvements. 










C. Continue to increase the percentage of students 










who are performing at their level of expectancy 




1; 






in; reading, language arts, and mathematics. 






:- - 




D, Assess the quality of the elementary science 


- - ''^A'^ 








program . 








ill 


Broaden the arts experiences for all students. 






- :_ 




A- Integrate the arts into the general curriculum of 


' 'A 


: 






the elementary schools. 




: 


Goal 


iV 


Insure that the staff of the Greenwich schools is of 


- _ " 








high quality and is enabled to perform up to its full 


si 








capacity. 










A. Identify and assist those staff members who 










need to improve; reinforce those who are 










functioning at a high level; and provide support 










for those who need to seek other careers. ' 






Goal 


V 


Insure that the physical condition of school buildings 










and grounds has a positive effect on learning and 


if 








teaching. 










A. Continue the rehabilitation of elementary and 




-- 






junior high schools. 
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Improve the maintenance profram. 

C. Continue improvements to make the schools 
energyef f icient . 

Goal VI Ensure that students have the skills and information 

to make informed career decisions. 

A, Continue to improve the training and placement 
of students who will be entering the employment 
inarket after high school; 

Increase wdefstanding of the public schools and 
piJfcicXpatibh^ residents who 

Are not directly involved in the schools. 

A* Expand coiMunications with and participation in 
the schools by residents not directly involved 
in them. 

The third source of goals is the individual school pro^rM team 
-go^Js. The team establishes school goalsf; sofoe^of these impieinent the 
i^afd goals; others are unique to the school. Teachers are, of course, 
encouraged to adopt these goals. While the performance goals of a 
teacher are to be his or her own, some pressure exists to have teachers 
adopt system and school goals. 

the school assessment document, which is required of each principal 
on an basis, serves as a source of school goals. This report 

requires the principal to evaluate each program (e.g. mathematics) in 
his or her school, thus bringing attention to less-than-good programs. 
As a principal concentrates on upgrading a program, he or she may 
encourage teachers to adopt specific goals. 
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Xh the Greenwich system^ the evaluation of teachers is considered 
central to the role of the principal. The system strives for an 
eyaiuator/ teacher ratio of about one to twenty. Consequently, larger 
eiementiary schools have teacher leaders who are part-time teachers and 
part-time administrators who evaluate teachers, the junior and senior 
high schools have a number of administrators and differentiated staff 
(like teacher leaders) who assist the principal in evaluation. 

Having chosen or accepted goals » the teacher must develop a plan 
for accomplishing them (i.e.» an achievement plan) , as well as criteria 
for jneasuring success. The formal teacher evaluation process (as 
written) provides littlei if any, guidance concerning achievement plans. 
Concerhihg evaluation of the achievement plans » the Cooperative Staff 
Eyaluation document specifies that goals be ^'measurable or observable." 
Fqfms! to be completed at the end of the year require both evaiuator and 
tocher to judge whether a goal and attendant achievement plan have been 
"fully accomplished," "almost accomplished," or "missed, need to 
recyale." The last judgment requires that the goal be repeated the 
following year. 

the evaiuator observes the teacher's classroom not only as an aid 
to determining whether goals have been accomplished but also to assess 
whether the Guidelines for Professional Performance are being met. Our 
interviews indicated that the "professional competence" categories of 
"classroom instruction" and "human relationships" are emphasized. The 
eyaiuator may visit a classroom informally any number of times but must 
observe formally at least once a year for not less than 20 minutes. The 
evaiuator must complete a Supervision^Observation Form (see Fig. 1) and 
must have a conference with the teacher following the observation. 

the evaluation process does not prescribe whether the teacher is to 
know vhen the evaiuator is to observe; practices among evaluators vary 
with some allowing the teacher to decide whether he or she wishes to 
know. The observation form is quite general, leaving the evaiuator free 
to exercise discretion over precisely what will be observed and 
commented on. 
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SUPERVISION-OBSERVATION FORM 



Teacher 



Grade and Subject 

School 

Evaluator 



Observation Date 
Beginning Time 
Ending Time 



Conference Date 



1; Description of Observation 



2, Summary Comments O^en appropriate inr 
elude suggestions: for improvement?);. - 



3« Teacher Comments (optional) 



>^ -5; 



Date 



Teacher Received Copy 



(Signature) 



Date 



Evaluator* s Signature 



(Signature) 



White Copy - Personnel 
Yellow Copy - Principal/Evaluator 
Pink Copy - Asst. Sup t • /Director 
Goldenrod Copy - Teacher 
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Fig. 1 — Greenwich teacher supervision and observation form 
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At the end of the year, the evaluator completes a Total Performance 
Report^ in which he or she assesses the teacher's effectiveness in 
relation to the Guidelines. The report may also include the goal- 
setting component, human relationships, committee work7 and other 
responsibilities. The evaluator may draw upon information derived from 
both formal and informal observations. 

Other formal features of the teacher evaluation process include 
special procedures for first-year teachers, marginal teachers, and 
athrletic coaches. First-year teachers may exempt themselves from goal 
setting. Teachers who are having difficulty may be placed on marginal 
status. In such cases, an evaluator must perform eight formal 
observatio and hold eight conferences with a teacher; a second 
eyaiuator must also become involved. Marginal status is given only in 
cases (less thaii i percent). 

A committee of six administrators (appointed by the superintendent) 
and? six teachers (appointed by the Greenwich Education Association) 
oversees the teacher evaluation process. The committee reviews the 
phHosophy, instruments, and procedures on a continuous basis. 

Connecticut enacted a teacher evaluation law in 1974, requiring an 
aiini^ai evaluation of all certified personnel (except the 
superintendent). The State Board of Education has issued guiding 
principles, the most important of which is "The primary purpose of 
teacher evaluation is the improvement of the student learning 
experience. " 

Greenwich, which began teacher evaluation before the 1974 state 
law, observes the law's principles, as well as the state board's eleven 
Guidelines for Teacher Evaluation, the most important of which is "Each 
professional shall cooperatively determine with the evaluator(s) the 
objectives upon which his or her evaluation shall be based." Whether 
the state set the tone for Greenwich or vice versa, we cannot say. 

Greenwich's collective bargaining agreement contains the following 
provisions pertinent to teacher evaluation: 
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^ Each teacher shall have at least one formal observation per 
year. 

9 No evaluation shall be the subject of a grievance, imless it is 

illegal » limaterial^ or contains false information^ 
^ Each formal evaluation shall be made and signed by an employee 
in a position which requires an administrative certificate.^ 
Other certified professionals may have a supplemental role in 
the evaluation process. Upon request by a teacher, the 
administration shall designate an additional certified 
professional with expertise in the area being evaluated to have 
a supplemental role in the evaluation process. 
- ^ AH evaluatprs shall be knowle^^ in the techniques and 

criteriaj to be u^^ the evaluation process. To this end, 
the board shall continue to provide fluids, time, and supportive 
services necessary to apprise the evaiuatprs of the techniques 
and criteria to be used in the evaluation process. 
^ Selection of tenured certified staff to be dismissed shall be 
made on the basis of the following; certification, general 
competence, instructional skills, skills considered vital to 
the needs of the system, and seniority. 

this final provision, which has aroused particular controversy, 
allows the teacher evaluation procedure to come into play in decisions 
about staff cutbacks due to declining enrollment. The procedure has 
b^eh used to terminate the employment of one senior tenured staff 
member* 

Finally, the superintendent, in implementing the board of education 
goal concerning staff quality (Goal IV, above), now requires principals 
to identify outstanding teachers. The existing Guidelines for 
Professional Performance are used* He also has developed a statement of 
"skills considered vital to the needs of the system** to be used to 
tonsure that, in a RIF, teachers with these skills will be retained. 

^Teacher leaders who have evaluation responsibilities must have 
administrative certificates. 
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biffirintiatod Staff 

Greenwich is distinguished by a system of differentiated staffing. 
Of a teaching staff of about 630» 91 are differentiated* 
Differentiation was instituted to provide opportunities for professional 
^growth and for the demonstration of leadership capability. Furthermore^ 
it/reduces the span of control and increases instructional assistance 
vithoiit creating a larger permanent cadre of administrators, 
pifjiiirentiated staff remain part-time classroom teachers. A description 
of their roles and the number in each role follows. 

• Teacher leader with district-wide responsibility for a program. 

/Four teacher leaders » including^ for example, the one responsible 
for staff development » are in charge of district-wide programs. They do 
hdtieyaluate teachers. 

^ School-based teacher leader. 

Sixteen teacher leaders operate in the elementary and junior high 
schools. In the former, they function essentially as assistant 
principals; in the latter, as grade-level chairpersons. These teacher 
leaders evaluate teachers; this function appears to have been the major 
rationale for the creation of the role. 

• Division chairpersons. 

Five division chairpersons operate in the high school. They 
function as program-specific administrators at the building level, 
these division chairpersons evaluate teachers in their divisions (e.g., 
science, physical education). The size of the division, its location 
%}xt of house** and therefore out of the easy access of the housemaster 
who would otherwise be the evaluator, and the number of in-house 
evaluations for which a housemiaster is responsible appear to be the 
major reasons for the creation of the role. 
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• Senior teachers. 

Sixty*six teachers, designated as senior teachers, have 
administrative and program responsibilities. In the secondary schools^ 
most of them function in their departments as department chairpersons 
or^v at least, **first among equals.** They do not evaluate teachers, but 
they do counsel and assist teachers in improving their performance. 

Teachers who spend more than 20 percent of their time on \ 
administration are considered to be administrators. They cease to be 
members of the Greenwich Education Association (GEA). Differentiated 
staff roles are temporary (untenured) , and GEA has said that it would 
hot^ readmit differentiated staff if a RIF led to the elimination of 
their special positions. The GEA has not objected to the proliferation 
of -differentiated staff, perhaps because these positions open new 
teaching positions. 

the system distinguishes betw&en teacher leaders, who generally 
teach half time, receive a $2000 stipend as administrators, and work ten 
extra days, and senior teachers^ who generally teach four*fifths of the 
timer receive a $1700 stipend, and work seven extra days. The crucial 
distinction is that teacher leaders must hold administrative 
certification and evaluate teachers, while senior teachers do not. 

With respect to teacher evaluation, we must address two questions 
about differentiated staffing. Do the results of teacher evaluation 
determine who will become a differentiated staff member? How do 
differentiated staff participate in teacher evaluation? 

The answer to the first question is that the process of becoming a 
differentiated staff member is indirectly related to the teacher 
evaluation process. The first step to becoming a differentiated staff 
member requires that a teacher apply for a position. This position is 
announced through posting the job description. The job description, for 
example, of Senior Teacher — High School addresses the senior teacher *s 
role in curriculum design and implementation, budget, improvement of 
instruction, classroom teaching, etc. A teacher who applies for this 
position would expect to be assessed in these categories. 
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A screening conmittee consisting of school* level administrators and 
teachers interviews candidates and records its observations on a form* 
The form asks for general information on such personal characteristics 
as self -expression, motivation, relevance of schooling and vitality, but 
hot oh performance in the classroom; However, the job description forms 
the basis for the interview, which is then recorded on the form. 

^ ineffective teacher whose evaluator has expressed concerns about 
the teacher's performance generally will not apply for a differentiated 
staff position, since it is highly likely the evaluator will be on the 
ihteryiewing committee; Should an ineffective teacher apply, he or she 
would-be screened out (the principal will know the teacher and the 
results of the teacher's evaluation). 

still, the selection process does not necessarily result in the 
selection of teachers who are the most effective classroom teachers. 
Some very effective classroom teachers do not apply for differentiated 
staf Impositions because they are unwilling to devote the time to tasks 
that the position demands (e.g., budget, reports). 

The second question asks how the various differentiated staff 
participate in the teacher evaluation process. In the elementary and 
junior high schools, the role of teacher leader was adopted to provide 
assistance to the principal and to reduce the number of teachers to be 
evaluated by one evaluator. The school system apparently seeks a ratio 
of hot more than 1 to 20; when a principal has many more than 20 
teachers to evaluate, a teacher leader is assigned. 

The role of senior teacher is understood by many to have been 
instituted as a master teacher concept (where the teacher recognized as 
superior serves as a model) but seems not to be working in the way 
originally intended. Senior teachers were to be senior colleagues — 
not responsible for evaluation— to whom a teacher could turn for advice. 
The idea was to create a nonthreatening situation in which the more 
competent could help the less competent. 

The senior teacher role as it functions today has become more 
administrative; instead of spending the bulk of their time providing 
instructional support, senior teachers work on curriculum, statistical 
reports, and budget. In the high school, senior teachers in some 
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programs perform many of the functions of department chairpersons, 
especially in those programs lacking a division chairperson* 

As noted, senior teachers do not evaluate other teachers. Yet, 
especially in some departments in the high school, they will be the most 
immediate administrative persoimel who know the subject*matter of 
members of their departments. Senior teachers face a dilemma. On the 
one hand, they are not given access to the results of the teacher 
evaluation process. On the other hand, they are expected to provide 
instructional leadership and* to ensure conformity to the curriculum. A 
delicate compromise has evolved whereby the evaluatpr may seek the 
adVice of the senior teacher and the senior teacher may inform the 
eyaluator of problems; yet the norms of collegiality often work against 
xtheiMBtxercise of this ccApromisei 

Sb^EVAL^^ IN THE ORGANIZATIONAL CONTEXT 

tfi^hftrs As Labprirs and/or Professionals 

A school district's approach to teachers, generally, and to teacher 
evaluation, specifically, must rest upon a conception of teaching work. 
As a school system decides on its approach to teachers and teaching, it 
makes explicit or implicit judpnents about how teaching operates or 
should operate. In an attempt to understand how these conceptions 
actually operate, researchers have structured theoretical conceptions 
which, while seldom found in pure form in the real world, nonetheless 
help to explain the real world. 

Mitchell and Kerchner have described two basic approaches to task 
definition: 

Some jobs are structured primarily through ''rationalization." 
That is, specific tasks are preplanned (by either managers or 
the workers themselves) and then undertaken as a matter of 
routine enactment of standard operating procedures. ... In 
other job settings, however, tasks are primarily adaptive-* 
requiring accommodation to unexpected or unpredictable 
elements within the work situation. In this case, the task 
definitions cannot be embodied in a preplanned program. 
Instead, the emphasis must be on responding to conditions 
arising on the job, exercising proper judgpent regarding what 
is heeded, and maintaining intellectual and technical 
flexibility.^ 

^Douglas E. Mitchell and Charles T. Kerchner, "Labor Relations and 
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Thay also datcrib* two bMie approachct to evaluating work 
pcrforaanca: 

SoM workart ar« svbjactad to dlract ov«rtij|ht through closa 
suparvisloh ... or through stringent reporting requlreMntt. 
... For other worksrt . . . oversight Is Indirect. 
Preparation and sklll-»that is, the ability to perfora the 
work—are the prlae cottslderatlons. In the first case, the 
work Itself Is "Inspected." In the second, the work often 
goes unexaalncd while workers are certified or "licensed** to 
perfoni work on their own.' 

Hitchell and Kerchner use the tera Ubor to describe **those work 
*«*^fnt« where tasks are rationally planned and oversi^.t is undertaken 
by direct supervision.*** They eiiphasise that labor is not distinguished 
# it| association with low-level Jobs but by its ratlonalixed and 
prepianned character.* Thfy use the tens profwioiuiJ to describe 
workers who "are expected to analyse or diagno»e situational factors and 
idapt their working strategics to the true needs (not Just the expressed 
wishes) of their clients." Professionals are responsible for deciding 
whether particular tasks should be perforaed.' 

Goal setting and staff developaent in Greenwich rest on a 
conception of teaching as a profession. The teacher is expected to 
possess a repertoire of specialized' techniques and the ability and 
freedoa to exercise Judfaent about their application. 

The systea-wide staff developaent prograa operates separately froa 
the evaluation process and relies on the teacher's own discretion about 
what, if any, self-iaproveaent he or she requires. The systea goes to 
great length to keep teachsr-evaluation and staff developaent separate. 
A teacher aay, as part of the achieveaent plan for a goal, decide to 
avail hiaself or herself of a staff developaent offering. Ve 
encountered no instance of a staff aeaber being required (although 
perhaps soae were encouraged) to undergo staff developaent. 

Teacher Policy," in Lee S. Shulaan and Gary Sykes (eds.), Ksndbook of 
Teaching and Policy (New York: Longaan, 1983), p. 215. 

'Ibid., p. 216. 

*Ibid. 

*Ibid., p. 217. 
•ibid., p. 218. 
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SyttM-Wid« staff d«v«lopMat provides « mmn of sctivitios for thm 
iadiVidMl d«v«lopMttt of tho t««clMr. P«rh«po btesus* participation is 
vplwiUrjr. staff davolopMAt tends not to bo fociwad on systsn-wido or 
se|ioel-«fid« inprovoMat (axcopt insofar as individual iaprovsMnt 
eiiwiatas to collactivo inprevsnont). 

Scliool-basod staff dovolopMnt, which also occvra in Graonwicli* 
appears to bo not diractky ralatad to tho rosvlts of taacbsr ovaluation. 
that is, low taachor psrfomanco in an araa is not soon as tho 
notivatiott for spscific scheol-basad staff davolopnont. Rathor, it is 
typically ralatod to othar forces like curricular chanfe. In short, tho 
sefiaratibo of individual staff developMnt and teacher evaluation 
reUiferces a conception of teachint as profession wherein the individual 
dkoMfSi aa an official docunent states, **to experience continued 
ii|r^^ in Job perfbxMnce and personal and prof essional tiroMth.'* 
Greenwich school systen it placing nore and nore enpkaais on 
iyiten-wide toal-setting* detailed plaaainf, and obaervable, if not 
Masurable, outcones. Movenent in this direction tends, by inplication, 
ttNtreat teachint as labor. 

Greenwich teachers are inereaainfly expected to iapleaent a 
steward curriculun and they are evaluated on confomity to the 
curricttlun. Indeed, in the hifh school, the evaluator draws on the 
expertise of senior teachers (nonadninittratore) in Judfing how 
faithfully a teacher is inplenentint the curriculun. Ve encountered no 
eyidencie that teachers are being pressured to confom to any particular^ 
Mthpd of ^instruction (although individual principals nay proMte 
particular nethods). 

the outstanding—and professional— quality of the Greenwich teacher 
evaiuation systen is its contribution to the teacher's sense of 
efficacy. This cMtribution is node aostly by the goal-setting process, 
which is intended to iaprove the petfomance of the teacher. 

To change behavior, a person nost know or be shown what steps to 
take, and he or she nuat have or have developed a sense of enpowement 
or efficacy. When the goal-setting process works, it is primarily 
because it fosters efficaciousness. The person nust perceive or be nadu 
to perceive that a given course of action is both valued and poasible. 
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Mkm Im adiitv** his tMl M • TMvlt of ckMf ^ UlMvier, k* 
ptrc«iv«* tiMt kis p«rfonMiie« hM iapm«d. It tlM orgmiutien in 
whicli tiM parson «forks valtMS tiM goolt tlMM it alto will considor kis 
psrfonMncs iapiovtd* 

A substMitial mabsr of Grtsmick ttscksrs bslitvs tkst tks 
•valttstion f rocMs kslps tk«i to iaprovs thoir tsacking parforoaaaa. 
Tha caoaittaa tkat evaraaas tha avaluatian precass aur^ays tka staff 
pariedically to aasass bow tka tn^m is workint. In 1910, 3*0 (of ovar 
#00) taackars ratumad tka caaaittaa's quastionnaira. 

in anawar to tka quastioe "Do you faal tkat tka avaluatien proeass 
^kis fjpaar kaipad to ioprova yoor taackisft parfonMacat** 50 parcaat of 
-tka^204 tasckars wko raspondad to tkis ^stiea answarad affiiaativaly. 
In^ffl, 47 parcani of 293^ tasckars raapaoding said yas. (Tasckars vko ' 
^^iiiot caoplata tka quastioaasira or did aot aaswar tkis quastiaa Mp 
viaw tka proctss lass positivaly.) Tkoaa vko fouad tka process kalpfal 
laportad: 

• **t aa vary coaociouk of iaproving in tka aras I ckoaa.** 

• *yas ... it is a good diseipliaa.** 

• '*rrovidad poaitiva raiaforcaaastl** 

• Halpa yov to sckiava your plana.** 

• **Kalpa you saro in aa oaa or two sraaa to work oa for tkat 
yaar.** 

• "It <s iaportaat to ksva coastructtva faadback.** 

• **I Via totally awara I kad coaaitaanta to fulfill.** 

• '*It kapt ay focus ea apacifies.** 

• **It doas kalp oaa focus ca tha Job abasd.** 

• '*Yas. Ika proeass sarv«s a dcfiaita purpoaa. It aakas you 
tkink about your parforaaaca as tka yaar progratsas. If you 
think about what you ara doiagi you ara bound to do a aora 
coapatant job in tha clastrooa.** ~ 
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Gdil4#tting 

the teacher evaluation process, specifically goal setting, 
contributes to a teacher's sense of efficacy, primarily by regularizing 
interaction betweeh the teacher and a member of the school's 
administration. Regular interaction between teacher and administration 
is hot the norm in American public schools. The process provides an 
opportunity for the system to engage the individual teacher. 

In this process, the evaluator is able to communicate system goals, 
i*P«t teaching techniques, and perhaps foster the teacher's sense of 
efficacy. The process^ especially the conferfsnces associated with it, 
Pfov^^^ an opportunity to shape behavior. As the organization, through 
ttt4yi^^^ interacts with the teacher, it cah ahji does aff^^ 
**lC^f^-» feelings of self -efficacy which, in turn, affect performance. 

a school system to ch&ge the behavior of a teacher, it must 
fnlls^^^ cooperation and motivation of the teacher. Greenwich seeks 
to-do through the goal-setting process. Formally, the system, as 
^#R^§i«n^^^ by the evaluator, and the teacher together develop goals, 
thfft process of mutual development is, in fact, a negotiating process 
that begins from two different premises. On the one hand, the system 
articulates its own goals, which it hopes and/or expects teachers to 
pursue. On the other hand, it expects the teacher to take the 
initiative in establishing his or her own goals. 

To change a teacher's behavior, the system must persuade the 
teacher that its desired goals are correct and that the teacher can 
attain them. Since the goals have been adopted by the system, they are 
correct unless, of course, they violate the teacher's sense of 
correctness. Many teachers quickly pick up the cue and adopt the 
system's goals as their own* In so doing, they forestall an extensive 
negotiation process. 

As noted, Greenwich is moving from decentralization to 
centralization and from a view of teachers as professionals toward a 
view of them as laborers. Evaluators still believe that they should 
accept the teacher's choice of goals out of deference to teacher 
professionalism. Yet the system holds them accountable for implementing 
system goals. Evaluators therefore are relieved when teachers 
voluntarily accept board goals. 
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-Uiitil recently, evaluators usually accepted nearly all goals 
proffered by teachers; s^e still do « Evaluators new to a school may 
acquiesce in their first year so as to build rapport* Nearly all feel 
compelled to accept the goals of teachers wHo are clearly outstanding* 

What do evaluators do when they judge a teacher *s proffered goal to 
be inadequate? What occurs in the negotiation session? The approach 
varies by evaluator, with some operating uniformly with all teachers and 
others differentially* 

Evaluators may try to impose goals using either the authority of 
their off ice or an intellectual exchange* They may try to induce all 
teacUers to adopt district or school goals; they may impose these 
differentially based oh subject-matter differences or an assessment of 
.thei\|(^acher as hopeless, remediable, or outstanding* they may try to 
c^etfteachers to '^stretch"— to shed their timidity. 

Evaluators often jpush teachers to adopt measurable or observable 
goals, and some consider their major impact to be in this area* Often 
teachers will have selected*'a vague or unmeasurable goal* Some 
eyaiuators emphasize helping teachers to devise their achievement plans* 
Others reject safe goals or those that are easy to achieve* 

teachers, for their part, may acquiesce to whatever the evaluator 
suggests. Or they may resist* They may argiie that goals should be 
measurable and observable so that criteria are clear*cut, thus limiting 
uhsupportable inferences by the evaluator; that the administration dpes 
hot have the right to impose goals- -that only the teacher has the right 
to select goals; or that the teacher is required to have only one goal, 
that it need not be especially challenging, and that minimal compliance 
is all that is required* 

We examine below a few cases of goal setting judged exemplary by 
the administration* 

Ms. B; a fourth-grade teacher, and her evaluator have agreed on two 
goals: first, "to broaden her professional life by taking part in three 
staff development activities"; second, to reinforce basic writing and 
math skills for her students through the use of enrichment activities. 
Ms. B achieved the first goal by engaging in staff development 
activities. Thus, the achievement of certain goals is self-evident; 
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this strategy for compliance is often chosen. The goal, the achievement 
pian^ and the mechanism for measuring goal attainment are integral. 

The second goal is tied to classroom processes and appears intended 
tb' push Ms. B to engage in certain activities that she has not engaged 
in before* She provided multisensory motivation for writing and 
encouraged students to become enthusiastic letter writers. Ms. B was 
judged by her evaluator to have "fully accomplished" this. At the same 
timey Ms. B received substantial reinforcement for her effort. Her 
evaluator reported that the results were exceptional. Ms* B plans to 
continue to develop her approach* 

The attainment of an instructional goal results in external 
recognition by a professional peer or evaluator of What has occurred in 
therclassroom. In American education, this relatively rare occurrence 
^may^be an important ibotivational device. 

Nr. F, a ninth*grade social studies teacher, chose, as his goal, to 
teach library research skills. According to his evaluator, his success, 
based on specifying teaching techniques, was impressive. Again we see 
that a teacher can gain recogniti<m for his teaching techniques, 
techniques that might otherwise be invisible to his colleagues and 
superiors. Mr. F, it might be added, is not without his problems. His 
evaluator continues to work with him over his tendency to "obfuscate and 
complexify" assignments. 

Mr. I teaches ninth-^grade mathematics; his goals were to "integrate 
the computer into the junior high school math curriculum" and "to 
improve the rapport and professional relationships that I have with 
students in my classes and to eliminate negative reaction of parents to 
my actions in class." Mr. I*s evaluator judged that he "fully 
accomplished" his first goal but that the second goal needed to be 
recycled (repeated) the following year. 

Mr. I evidently has problems in his relations with students that he 
has not been able to overcome. The evaluator stated that he would 
recommend "marginal status" in the subsequent year if any "incidents" 
occurred. Thus, the goal-setting process can result in a teacher being 
placed under more severe scrutiny. 
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Uihk|g# of Evaluation to Plahning, Davalopmant, and Dacisionmaking 

The Greenvich teacher evaluation system produces a tension, 
however* Because it is based on personal goals » the system fails to 
provide a uniform measure of individuals. Lacking a common standard, 
the isystem cannot be used equitably, for example, to select teachers for^ 
per f prmance*based r educt ions •in* for ce . 

An evaluation system for ranking teachers for RIFs must be based on 
common standards, typically related to procedures and classroom 
management; evaluators may be generalists. In such a system, the 
reliability of the evaluations counts more than the quality of the 
advice given the teachers. In a system in which improvement is the 
goai^ teachers require help from specialists rather than generalists, 
and the quality of the advice matters more than the reliability of the 
assessment. A system that helps teachers to improve must be flexible 
enough to afford continuous growth, whereas a system intended to rank 
teachers needs reliability much more than flexibility. 

In operation, the teacher evaluation system is linked to the school 
system's overall goal^setting and priority-setting process. Although 
the teacher evaluation system was designed to begin with the teacher's 
assessment of his or her own needs, it is being influenced more and more 
by centrally determined goals. Teachers are encouraged to pay attention 
to system goals as enunciated by the board, superintendent, and 
principals. The linkage between teacher goals and system goals is 
tighter than the linkage between the teacher evaluation system and any 
other planning and/or operational system in Greenwich. The system 
succeeds in focusing everyone's attention on system goals. 

The other linkage, which is tight only in some schools, is the use 
of the system by some evaluators for exercising their supervisory 
responsibilities. Some principals and other school-based evaluators use 
the framework of the teacher evaluation system to legitimize their entry 
into the classroom and their giving advice to teachers. While 
evaluators who are inclined to supervise teachers closely might use 
other bases (such as the authority of their office), they find the 
teacher evaluation structure convenient. 
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The teacher evaluation system is not linked to other school system 
piaiuiing and development and decision processes. In certain instances 
the absence of linkage is by design. Teacher evaluation and staff 
development are deliberately sepalfated. In other cases » the absence of 
a linkage is unintended. Thus^ the teacher evaluation system does not 
often culminate in personnel decisions, especially in the case of 
tenured staff. 

This brings us to the ambivalent view which the administration 
(including some members of the central administration) have about the 
teacher evaluation system. Officially » the school system and most 
VMiibers of the administration believe in the teacher evaluation system 
andf^behave as though they consider it very important. They also believe 
that although the system was designed for individual improvement, it 
slipuid provide information for a variety of decisions, they expend 
significant energies in implementing and improving it. they justify 
this expenditure on the basis of the utility of the information derived. 

Yet, in some sense, many administration members also cannot bring 
tKMiselves to take the system seriously. This view was revealed to us 
in such statements as: "You know the st^fl anyway"; "when you really 
want to find out about a teacher, you use other means"; "the system does 
not measure good teaching"; "teacher evaluation does not improve 
instruction"; and "everyone knows who is terrific . . . and who is not." 
In other words, judgments about people are made without reference to the 
teacher evaluation system. 

Real decisionmaking does not rely 09 the teacher evaluation sys^.em. 
For example, a process entirely divorced from the teacher evaluation 
system is used to select new teacher leaders or senior teachers. While 
choosing people for leadership roles in general requires assessing their 
leadership ability, choosing people for instructional leadership roles 
might require assessing their instructional ability as well. The 
results of the individual teacher evaluations are apparently never 
collated and used for planning and decisionmaking. Staff development 
and curriculum are planned without systematic reference to the results 
of teacher evaluation. 
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Timi for Evaluation 

Adbiinist raters in Greenwich, as elsewhere, cowplain that they do 
not have enough tisie to evaluate teachers, that other administrative 
duties squeexe time for teacher evaluation. To lower evaluator/teacher 
rat id i Greenwich instituted the role of teacher leaders so that most 
evaluators would have no «ore than 20 teachers to evaluate. Now teacher 
leaders co«plain that other adainistrative duties I.isit the ti»e that 
they have available for teacher evaluation-^perhaps because other duties 
take precedence or perhaps because other duties are giv^n precedence. 

The Minima tiae deaahds of teacher evaluation—a goal-setting 
conference^ a aidyear conference, an observation, and an end-of-the- 
year iMt in less than four hours a year. (One aust 

recoghise that evaluators aay neid to prepare for contacts with 
teachers; they aust also write evaluation reports. Ve have assuiMd that 
these occur outside the school day.) Thus, an evaluator can have the 
ainiaua contact with 20 teachers in less than 80 hours. Since a school 
year contains approxiaately 900 hours, the required contact can be 
accoaplished in less than 9 percent of an evaluator^s tiae, or less than 
30 ainutes a day. 

Our study was not a study of how adainistrators spend their tiae. 
Consequently, we cannot say that it should be hard or easy to 
accosaiodate teacher evaluations. Indeed, we cannot say whether 9 
percent of an adainistrator*s tiae spent on teacher evaluation is a lot 
or a little. All we can report is that evaluators in Greenwich find it 
difficult to fit it into their schedules, and we do not know whether 
they actually spend the ainiaua tiae. 

tiae spent on evaluation, of course, has a financial cost. 
Assuaing at least the ainiaua allocaticm of tiae, our crude estiaate 
here of 9 percent translates into a sixable cost as a fraction of 
adainistrators* salaries. Teacher evaluation, particularly if one adds 
the cost of teacher tiae, central adainistration tiae, and training 
session tiae, is costly, a subject to which we'tum in the next section. 
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EVAtUATING THE TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM 

In Gr«ravichp both t«aeh«rs ud adainistrctors consider t«ach«r 
•vfliMtioa important. Th«y cbntidar it iaportant b«caus« th« school 
fSfstM racotnisas th« fact that avaluation takas tlM if it ia to ba 
dona wall and providaa tha raaourcaa for it. Graamiich haa aat a 
guidalina ratio of oiia avaluator to 20 taachara and baa daployad taachar 
laadara (who apand about half thair tiM on taachins and half on 
adniniatration) to naintain this ratio in achoola across tha district. 
Tha ralaasad tiaa of tha taachar laidars translataa into incraasad hupan 
raaouriaa for avaluation. 

Both principala Md taachar laadara ara avaluatad on hov vail thay 
parfoni thair avaluation functiona. Tha alanantary and aacondary 
auipiarvisora raad and critiqua ayar? aingla taachar avaluation raport for 
iti^horoughnasa and apacif icity. Thay alao chack to aaa hov vail tha 
ayaluationa natch up ataiast tha^ista of Wtinar and Watandint*^ 
taachara which tha principals includa in thair annual achool assaasnant 
raporta. 

Evidanca of avaluation ability ia a high-priority critarion in 
avaluatora* own annual avaluationa. Inproving avaluation parfomanca ia 
likaly to appaar aa a paraonal goal for a principal^a annual raviav if 
it haa racaivad insuff iciant attantion. Sinca taachar laadara ara not 
aun>oaad to hava co^pating adninistrativa raaponaibilitiaa» thair 
continuad tanura in that poaition it tiad to thair parfomanca as 
ayaluatora. Thair af forts and thoaa of principala ara buttraasad by a 
cadra of 66 aanior taachara vho racaiva ralaasad tina to provida 
assistanca and counsal to othar taachara on siattars of curriculun and 
taaching tachniqua. 

Fifura 2 auasariaaa tha four baaic purpoaas that taachar avaluation 
■ay sarva. Claarly Graanwich uaaa taachar avaluation for tha two 
inprovanant purposas. Althoufjh tha systan was dasignad for individual 
staff davalopnant» it is usad incraasingly for school iaprovaaiant » that 
is» tha attainnant of board»dafinad and program* taaa-^dafinad goals and 
prioritias. Half of tha taachara responding to tha district's survey 
find that tha avaluation process helps then to inprove their teaching 
perfomance. 
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Our intorviovt and tht data AVAilablo to us do not poniit us to 
concludo dofinitoly which iaprovtMnt purpoto is bottor sorvod. Host 
toachort» hoiiovor» toM to prafsr to tso tho tystM focut on thsir 
parsonsl dsvslopMnt nsedt st percsivtd by thM* Consittont with s 
professions! sthos, aost tsschsrs with s prsfsrsncs would rsthsr propose 
thsir own psrforMncs gOAl% than hsvs the systM isposs gosls on thM. 
In contrast » som teachers prefer to be given goals by their evaluators. 

We have no way to determine whether teachers* 3elf*perceptions of 
improved perforaance are related to actual performance or to effects on 
students. However » to the extent that teachers* goals, whether their 
own or the syste«*s» are sanctioned by their evaluators, we can conclude 
that performance is moving in the direction desired by the system. VThat 
we cannot judge is whether the transition to system* imposed goals will 
increase or decrease the percentage of teachers who find that teacher 
evaluation helps them improve their performance. 
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th« Gr««nHich tsachtr •valuation systaa it not designed to serve 
accbotttability purposes, and it is not used as a basis for school status 
dicisions (e.g., accreditation). Adainistrators are Mking a strong 
•ffort^ however, to ti^ten the process so that they can use it in 
niking individual personnel or Job status decisions. Although the 
tightening effort has been going on for several yeers, we saw little 
evidence of the evaluation systea's successful use for personnel 
decisions.* 

Many teachers and som adainistrators clearly recognise, however, 
that the use of the teacher evaluation systea for personnel decisions 
works at cross-purposes to its use for iaproveaent. When the systea is 
used for aaking persmwel decisions, teachers and soae e value tors becoae 
catttiotts in their selection of Meaningful goals, thus obviating the 
value Which the systea has. 

the adainistratioo's efforts to use the systea for personnel 
decisions aay result in a teacher evaluation process that serves no 
purposes well. An adequate tightening of the teacher evaluation process 
so that it could be used for personnel decisions aight well end its 
utility for perforaance iaproveaent, unless perforaance iaproveaent is 
achieved by eliainating the worst teachers. 

Teacher evaluation systeas have costs and benefits and soae aay 
wonder whether the Greenwich systea, in which only half of the teachers 
report that it is helpful, is Justified. After all, this aeans that 
half have not reported finding it helpful. Ve crudely calculated that 
evaluators (aostly principals) aust spend about 9 percent of their tine 
on teacher evaluation. This represents a sizable percentage of 
adainistrative resources. The cost is balanced by what is probably a 
larger-than-average fraction of teachers finding teacher evaluation 
helpful.* 

'Subsequent to our study, the director of personnel reviewed the 
circuBstances surrounding the resignation or disaissal of all teachers 
during the past 2-1/2 years. Of the 125 resignations and disaissals 
during this tiae, 31 resulted froa the evaluation process. The 
contracts of 3 of the 31 staff aenbers were terainated; the reaaining 
staff were "counseled" out of their Jobs as a result of the evaluation 
process. In the course of interviews with principals, teachers, and 
others, we heard no aention of this use of the evaluation process. 

*In a saall study of three nonrandoaly selected districts 
(excluding Greenwich), we found that very low percentages of teachers in 
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W« believe that the folloiiriiis four conditions are necessary for the 
successful operation of a teacher evaluation system:* 

1. All actors in the system have a shared understanding of the 
criteria and processes for teacher evaluation. 

2. All actors understand hoW these criteria and processes relate 
to the dominant symbols of the organisation; i.e., the actors 
share the sense that these criteria and processes capture the 
most importimt aspects of teaching and that the evaluation 
system is consonant with educational goals and conceptions of 
teachiiig work. 

3. Teachers perceive that the evaluation procedure enables and 
motivates thtm to improve their performance; principals 
perceive that the procedure enables them to provide 
instructional leadership. 

4. All actors in the system perceive that the evaluation procedure 
alloirs them to strike a balance *Wween Idaptation and 
adaptability, between stability to handle present demands and 
flexibility to handle unanticipated demands/* that is, that the 
procedure achieves a balance between control and autonomy for 
the various actors in the system. 

In Greenwich, all actors do share an understanding of the teacher 
evaluation process. However, we found growing ambiguity with reference 
to the purposes to which the results will be put. This aibiguity is 
beginning to strain the process. 

As for the second condition, when Greenwich operated with a more 
professional conception of teaching work, the core assumption that the 
individual teacher was best able to set his or her own goals for 
improvement fit well. While that belief has not been explicitly 

two districts reported that their teacher evaluation system had helped 
them improve their performance. 

*See Linda Oarling-Hammond, Arthur E. Wise, and Sara Pease, 
**Teacher Evaluation in the Organizational Context: A Review of the 
Literature," Review of Educational Reseacb, Vol. 5, No. 3, Fall 1983, p. 
320. 
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rejected, to it has been added a new nanagement orientation and a 
different conception of tsachins**the idea that the system should set 
the goals to be iaiple«ented by teachers. Under the new orientation* 
academic leadership comes from the top rather than from the operating 
level. Thus» different conceptions are operating simultaneously, with 
confusion to be expected, 

;Qonceming the third condition, we conclude that some teachers 
believe that the procedure enables and motivates them and that some 
principals perceive that it enables them to provide instructional 
leadership. 

With regard to the fourth condition, the Greenwich teacher 
evaluation can best be described as in flux. The issues of system 
cont|ol and teacher autonomy lie at the core of the shift now occurring 
in mmagement style. Teacher evaluation and staff development have 
rested on a model of self •improvement based on teachers* personal goaU» 
These goals are articulated in the evaliiation^process and pursued 
through both clinical supervision and individually selected staff 
development courses. In a sense, each teacher is evaluated against his 
or her own yardstick* appropriate to his or her stage of development and 
particular teaching challenges. 

In recent years, the district*s management •by-objectives strategy 
has begun to collide with the personal goal-setting strategy as 
centrally determined goals are accorded precedence. The district's 
plans to use teacher evaluation results as a factor in reduction«in- 
force decisions produce tensions for individualized goal^setting and 
assessment. Whether these strategic inconsistencies will prove fatal to 
the effectiveness of the teacher evaluation system remains to be seen. 
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IV. THE TOLEDO (OHIO) PUBLIC SCHOOL INTERN 
AND INTERVENTION PROGRAMS 



Linda Pwllm-Hi—o nd 



REASONS FOR THE SEUCTION OF TOLEDO 

Th« Tol«do public •ehooU (TPS) taachar •valuation plan, launciiad 
in ini, jgivas taaebara and adainiatratora joint raipenaibility for 
controlling antry into taachint. Toledo »ay ba tba firat acboel ayataa 
in tfca country to inatituta a truly coUaborativa approach to tba 
auparviaion and avaluation of f irat-yaar taaebara in which paar raviaw 
piiqfa a central rola. 

Tba TPS /atom Progrsm placaa nawly hirad, iaaxpariancad taaebara 
lindar tba auparviaion of axpart conaaltint taaebara for tbair initial 
taachint year. Tba cenaultins taaebara ara ralaaaad frea daaaroos 
dutiaa to auparviaa no aora than tan interna in tbair grade level or 
aubject area. Theae conaultanta. eboaen for their Mm exanplary 
teaching recordCi are reaponaibla for auparviaing, aaaiating* and 
evaluating the interna in all areaa relating to teaching coapatanee. 

The principal ratea the firat*year teacher only on noninatructional 
perforMnee (e.g.» attendance and conpliance with diatrict policiea). 
In the aecond probationary year, the principal aaauMa the conventional 
aupervisory role. 

Thia unique approach to the evaluation of beginning teacbera ia 
suppleMnted by an JafrvMtion Progrsmt which uaaa the aaaa cadre of 
coaaulting teacbera to auparviaa M^rienced teacbera irtio are having 
difficulty in the claaarooa. Candidatea for Intervention Prograa 
assiatance are recoHMaded by the building coaaittee— a group of teacher 
representativea—and the principal. Once placed in the prograa, the 
intervention teacher receivea intenaive ai^rviaion and aaaiatance froa 
m assigned consulting teacher, who assuaes responsibility for 
evaluation as well. 
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Ihm MMulting ttachtrs* fcammmiMtimm regarding fvtvra 
fiployMiit of inttrtts and inttrvnitiM taaclitra axa rtportad tMic« 
mmwtllf to tho laton Itvioir loaf4» • nlmmnmbmt p§ml cowpoiod off 
fivo toMlior ropnooamlvoo ^poiatod by tho Tolodo Fodoritioo of 
TooclMn (TR) tad foor adaiaiatratioa raprosontativoa appoiatod by tho 
i^Mrlattadaat* Tho rovioir board votaa to accopt or rojact thm 
coMUltiag taachara' iadividoal rocoaooadatioaa aad fomarda thaaa 
j^i%rpiaatioaa to tho aoporiatrndaiit for final action^ 

tho iatan aad latarvaatioii prograoa affact only a omU proportioo 
of taachara in tho aehool ayata« (about 75 of 2S0O ovor tvo yoara). 
Itevortholoaay thoy rtproiaat ioportaat chaagM in tho phi*^ophy aad 
pfaotica of toaohar avalaatioo in Tolado» 

First » tho protrMo aro traoadod ia a aharad aovamaaoa approach 
that haa bagwa to poraaato May othor faaturaa of tho district U 
MMgaMot aad oparatioaa. Aftar May yaara of oftaa bittar adyaraarial 
ittlatiaaa batvaaa tha taachara* unioa aad Maatiaaat» tha two aidaa 
iiiitiatad a coaactoiia attaapt at coliaborativa daciaioaMkiag* Tha 
iatara aad iatarvtatiaa prograia aro both a raault of thia affort aad a 
catalyst for oagaiag cooparatioa ia araaa ralatad to taachar policiaa. 

Sacoad» tha aaw avaluatioa initiative raflacta a dacidad atop 
toward profataioaaliaa of taaching in tha Tolado public achoola. Tha 
cantral rola of poor ravian by aaatar taachara in tha avaluatioa procaaa 
it oaa alaaant of a profaaaional coacaptioa of taaching vorh. Another 
alaMnt ia tha attuaption of profaational coapatanca undarlying an 
evaluation tyataa that rigoroualy acraana antranta to taaching and ia 
than reactivated only if aerioua probleaa becoM evident later in a 
teacher*! career » 

Although adainistrative superviaion occura in the interim (after 
tha probationary period enda principala evaluate teachera once every 
four yeara until tenure ia reached) » the ayatea placea eaphaaia on 
preparing and screening nev teachera so that the need for ongoing 
supervision is ninisiied. In addition^ teacher professionalisa is 
encouraged by the existence of other incentives for professional growth » 
such as a special salary increment for receiving a aaster'^s degree in an 
area of teaching expertise^ rather than in an adninistrative or 
nonteaching area« 
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Third, th* iMtitvtiM of tiM liiuni nd iat«nrMitiM progr«H, by 
all Mcomts, coMld«r«hly imptwi tk* prcctic* of tMclMr •valMtios 
l« tlM Tolado public ■clioeU.> I«c«m« Um protraM tarfat aigpificaMt 
raaaareaa of tiaa mi wqwrciaa on tka two avbaata of avalaataaa anat in 
Mad of aaaiatanca, ttey previda aora iataMa aapanriaiaa wtera it ia 

Fraaing principala of tlia priaary saaponaibility for avaluating naw 
awl partiMl taachara accaapliabaa aavaral thiaga. It raliavaa tba« of 
i ttoa-MMttMint abliiatiaa aad allawa thas to diract tbair anargiaa at 
para t*»«ral» adMolnida iaprovcMiit afforta, iacludiat tba laaa 
e aarba a taak of ragttlar (iataris) taachar avaliiatien. It taapara tha 
tola caaflict aiqMriaacad by principala iibe aaat Miataia achool aorala 
MdRcabaaiaii vhila anforciat ata n d a rda of aceovatability. And it 
^m|iMraiaa a doaar aatch batvaan tha taaching akilla of tha avalaator 
and avaluataa than iMuld ba pcaaibla if principala wara aola avalaator* 
of all paraeonal in thair baildinta* 

la avMt Tolado*a inaovativa approach to taatkar avalaation haa 
eraatad a tmt dyn«iic for iaprovaaant baaad on taachar-adainiatrator 
coll«boratien in ita pablie acheola. Althaufh now uidaly andoraad by . 
naarly all actora in tha ayataa» tUaa chan^^a in tha taachar avalaation 
procaaa vara bold raforiM that eceuvrad only aftar aaay yaara of union 
and naaataMnt dabata. 

THE K>LICY CONTEXT 

lha Tolado public achoola aarva 44,000 atudanta» of whoa ona-third 
ara aligibla for Chaptar I aarvicaa for low-iaeona childran. Tha 
athnically divaraa atudaat population (60 parcant tdiita, 33 percent 
black, and 7 parcant hiapanic) haa baan daclining for aavaral yaara. Aa 
a raault, f«w naw taachara have baan hirad, and tha avaraga langth of 
aarvica of tha 2500*MBbar taaching forca ia now ovar 13 yaara. 

Tha heavily vocational prograaaatic eaphaaia of the public achoola 
reflects the city's industrial context. At the aecondary level, aora 
teachers teach trade and industry subjects than any other single subject 
area tuccept language arts. The coabined vocational areas (business 
education, hoae econoaics, industrial arta, distributive education, . 
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agriculture education, apprenticeship training, and trade and industry 
training) support nearly as nany teachers as language arts, nathematics, 
science, and social studies together* 

Like nany other industrial cities in the Midwest, Toledo can be 
characterized as a union toim. Its population of 350,000 is dispersed 
In ethnic, blue*collar neighborhoods with rather distinct identities* 
In 1977, production workers comprised tvo*thirds of the city's labor 
force.* The next largest segnent of the labor force is government 
workers. 

Public School Critit and Reform 

During the late 1970s, the Toledo public school system was 
devastated by a series of school closings due to a revenue shortfall, a 
failed bond levy, a teachers* strike, and snow. Many parents left the 
city or placed their children in private or parochial schools rather 
than face the uncertainties of a fiscally and politically unsettled 
public school system. In 1980, 54 teachers were laid off as a result of 
declining enrollments and dwindling finances. 

Now, however, the public schools show signs of resurgence. In fall 
1982, a large bond levy was passed by 70 percent of the voters, the 
largest margin of support in the school system's history. Many parents 
who had left the system are returning and staff confidence and morale 
are high. 

The current school system is the phoenix that emerged from the 
ashes of the 1977-1978 debacle. Having struggled through a year in 
which schools were closed nearly as often as they were open and in which 
open hostilities among imion, administration, and public officials ran 
high, all of those concerned with public education in Toledo saw that a 
concerted effort to agree on an agenda for the future was essential to 
the continued survival of the system. 

In 1978, the board hired a well-respected superintendent from 
outside the system. Don Steele, the new superintendent, conducted a 
large-scale needs assessment and community goals survey before beginning 
to reconstruct the school system a piece at a time. His deputy and 

*U.S, Bureau of the Census, State and Metropolitan Area Data Book, 
1982^ U-S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1982. 
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successor, Hugh Caumartin, has continued the task . slowly rebuilding 
curriculum and staff capabilities. 

Each of these superintendents adopted an approach to the powerful 
Toledo Federation of Teachers that might best be termed constructive 
engagement, rather than maintaining the adversary posture of the past, 
Dal Lawrence, TFT president since 1967, responded in kind, and a number 
of hew mechanisms for union/management cooperation were set in motion. 
Many of these, including the intern-intervention program negotiated as 
part of the 1981 contract, were initiated by the union. 

According to both school personnel and community representatives, 
1978 marked the beginning of a new era of reconciliation between the TFT 
and the school administration. This cooperation, most say, has 
contributed greatly to the noticeable overall improvement in the quality 
of the schools. Respondents of all kinds also share a generally 
positive view of both the administration and the union leadership. The 
union is always described as "extremely powerful," because of both the 
local union ethic and the strong, continuous leadership of the TFT 
president. However, while never underestimating this power, school 
administrators no longer universally regarded it as threatening. 

The Central administration's recent efforts to exert more influence 
over school operations are also widely acknowledged: A new student 
testing program and a curriculum standardization initiative have been 
instituted and the central office now controls budgeting and personnel 
policies more directly. However, most teachers (and principals) do not 
consider their autonomy unduly constrained by these actions, in part 
perhaps because they have not (yet) been rigorously enforced and in part 
because some centrally initiated reforms were recognized to be 
necessary. Perhaps most important, the governance structures that have 
been fashioned to implement the changes have sought a careful balance 
among representatives of teacher, administration, and public interests 
at the school and district levels. 

This is not to say that Toledo has no unresolved governance issues. 
Many long-standing and emerging debates have important implications for 
the delicate balance of powers undergirding the new teacher evaluation 
process. Because both the evolution and effectiveness of that process 
stem from the new conception of cooperative governance, it is important 
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to understand the fornal relationships between teachers and 
administrators in Toledo. 

Union/Management Relations 

The characterization of Toledo as a union town is also, in «any 
ways, an apt description of the school district. Some adninistrators 
complain about the extent of TFT control over certain aspects of school 
operations, but most simply accept it as a fact of life in the school 
system. 

One high-ranking central office administrator described the 
importance and respect generally accorded the TFT when he said: **We 
call union officials about some things that would surprise you* • • . 
We're fortunate in the caliber of union leadership we have here. Host 
of the improvements in this school district are the result of the 
union." Although this view predominates, it is not universal. Another 
central office administrator expressed the view that the union controls 
too many management prerogatives and that the union leadership ^panders 
to the lowest common denominator** in the teaching force. Everyone 
agrees, however, that the TFT is a significant force to contend with. 

Over the past decade, the TFT has gained important protections for 
Toledo teachers, in large part because of the longevity and 
determination of its leadership. The union staff fight hard for 
grievances, and the teaching staff widely support the union*s 
unremitting membership protection activities. 

When salary gains were precluded by fiscal problems, the TFT 
bargained for rights, strengthening the contract language (and its 
enforcement) with each negotiation. The TFT obtained substantial 
seniority rights for teachers, limitations on class size and 
noninstructional duties, and the right to appoint teachers to serve **on 
all committees relating to curriculum, testing and staff development."^ 
Thanks to the contract » teachers in each school elect their own 
department chairpersons (as well as building representatives). The 
contract also provides that: 



^Agreement between the Toledo Board of Education and the Toledo 
Federation of Teachers, 1981-83, Article XXVI, Section A(l). 
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Tilt super intmdrat of schools md his dts ignited Assistants 
shall Mtt at Itast onca a aonth with not aora than fiva (5) 
raprasantativas of tha Fadaration at tka raquast of aithar 
party» to discuss Mttars of aducational policy and 
davalopamit as wall as Mttars ralating to tha isplaMntation 
of thasa policies*' 

At tha top lavals of tha 8ystaai» tha adainistration can naka faw 
decisions without at least consulting union representatives. An 
effective administration in Toledo wust be prepared to spend tisia either 
talking or fighting with the union about policy initiatives. Although 
the current administration has developed its own agenda for 
strengthening school district aanagaMntt it has opted to talk with 
teacher representatives rather than provoke hostilities. A parent 
activist spoke approvingly of the adainistratiM*s Mnagament style: 

The school system has bacoaw more centralised but through a ^ 
democratic approach. Everyone has input into committees. The 
superintendent listens well and shares ideas. He follows the 
[collective bargaining) contract. 

In Toledo » the contract is an important governance tool. It is a 
comprehensive document that specifies not only how teachers will be 
treated but also how decisions affecting teachers are to be made. It 
embodies two different conceptions of teaching work that exemplify the 
tensions existing in Toledo and elsewhere. 

On the one hand» tha contract offers strong protections for the 
teaching force as a whole in its labor versus management role. 
Seniority governs nearly all decisions regarding hiring* transfers* and 
reductions -in- force. The hiring process is particularly important. A 
school vacancy is filled by the moat senior person with appropriate 
certification in the following order: (1) recall from layoff; (2) 
within-building applicant; (3) voluntary transfer request; (4) other 
within-district applicant; (5) priority hiring list of substitute 
teachers; (6) new teacher. 



Mbid.» Article I, Section F(l). 
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Substitute teachers are evaluated by their building principals on 
the 3d, 15th, 30th, and SOth days of continuous service. After 60 days 
in one assignment, they gain regular contract status; after 90 days they 
are placed on the hiring list. They accrue system seniority from the 
first day of service in one assignment. 

Unless no one in the seniority queue has the required certification 
for a vacant position, this system gives neither the personnel office 
nor building principals much opportunity to select new employees. 
Surprisingly, this is a sore point for only a few administrators. 

The system also seems to treat teachers as members of a labor pool 
rather than as professionals. Other protections in the contract pose 
further questions of the compatibility between teacher (organization) 
power and teacher professionalism, if professionalism is viewed as a 
function of individual expertise rather than collective power* 

^On the other hand, the contract embodies a view of teaching as the 
exercise of both professional rights and responsibilities based upon 
expertise. The self*professed goal of the TFT president is to "use 
collective bargaining as a means for establishing a profession for 
classroom teachers/* 

The superintendent also endorses the intern and intervention 
programs as initiatives that "raise the status of the profession, use 
all the system* s levels of professional resources, and make teachers 
part of the solution to problems of educational quality." He wants 
eventually to establish a more comprehensive, differentiated staffing 
system that explicitly recognizes good teachers and uses their skills 
both inside and outside the classroom. 

While the TFT lays undisputed claim to the initiation of the intern 
program, having brought it to the bargaining table in each negotiation 
since 1973, both sides take credit for the intervention concept. The 
superintendent views the evaluation reform as a 50/50 compromise: the 
union wanted an intern program and management wanted an intervention 
program. The TFT president, acknowledging that the school board's 
negotiating team raised the intervention idea, called it a serendipitous 
opportunity to achieve one of his own goals for professionalizing 
teaching. Interestingly, the superintendent feels that the primary 
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purpose of evaluation should be to proMote Individual professional 
growth; the TFT president says the prinary purpose is— and should be" 
accountability. 

Regardless of who first endorsed which aspects of the intern* 
intervention program, the process of inpleMntation devands 
collaboration. This is a bold change for Toledo, where Mnageaent was 
once a check*countercheck activity. Cooperation has been achieved 
through a careful balance of powers at the top levels of district and 
union management. In this sense, the changes are an odditional 
centralizing force in the decisionmaking structure of the system. 

Ctntralfiatien and Govarnancg 

The emerging concepti^.a of teaching work as a professional activity 
in Toledo strikes a delicate balance between individual teacher autonomy 
and collective teacher power, between decentralized and centralized 
exercise of professional rights and responsibilities. 

Teacher involvement in educational decisions occurs largely through 
appointments of teacher representatives to centralized committees or 
panels. Mechanisms for teacher input into decisions at the school level 
are much weaker: Building committees composed of an elected building 
representative and several other teacher volunteers handle grievances, 
while elected department chairpersons are mainly responsible for 
acquiring materials and supplies and serving as a liaison between 
teachers and the central office or TFT. 

Teachers* preferences for in-service activities are conveyed 
through elected representatives to the Staff Development Control Board. 
Building coonittee involvement in the intervention program is channeled 
through the TFT central office. The extent of real participation of 
building committees or department faculties in decisionmaking varies 
widely from school to school, depending largely on the leadership style 
and temperament of the principal. 

Thus, at present, the role of teachers in educational 
decisionmaking in Toledo is mediated through the central offices of the 
TFT and the administration- Although many teachers (and some 
administrators) describe the system as moving from an autocratic to a 
democratic form of governance, the means for participation are designed 
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•ore to ensure « baltnct of povert between teechert and administrators 
than to foster autonomy of individual professionals. 

The TFT president opposes decentralixation for both principals and 
teachers* He believes that it is More fruitful for teachers to make 
decisions through teacher cocMittees and that '*the representational 
system reconciles professionalism with centralisation. Certainlyj a 
representational system allows the TFT greater control of 
decisionmaking* The implicit assumption seems to be that a united and 
powerful collective teacher voice is the most effective way to ensure 
teacher freedoms within the classroom and school* 

The TFT--which now operates a closed shop— polls its membership on 
many issues and maintains close contact with building committee 
representatives in an attempt to ensure that its positions are widely 
supported by teachers. Yet the inevitable centralising effect of this 
approach creates operational rules that in at least some instances 
constrain teachers as well as administrators. 

Management action has also contributed to centralisation* Before 
1976» the Toledo public schools operated "like bank branches** in a 
highly decentraliaed system that included school-based budgeting and 
excluded central controls over most aspects of program or curriculum. 

Since 1978, Superintendents Steele and then Caumartin have 
initiated steps to standardise grading procedures » textbooks, 
curriculum, and discipline practices, and to centralise budgeting. 
Caumartin also introduced a testing program and reoiganised the research 
division to allow better use of testing and program evaluation data for 
planning purposes. Caumartin describes himself as "data-oriented" and 
"product -oriented." He plans to assert greater central control over 
instructional programs and to introduce building-centered improvement 
strategies, such as a new "effective schools" initiative and increased 
in-service training for principals. 

The newly appointed assistant superintendent for curriculum is 
developing new curriculum guides and competency standards for students. 
In her opinion, precise goals and rationally planned teaching procedures 
can reduce the probability of inadequate teaching, and she would like to 
see a closer link between curriculum and teacher evaluation. 
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In practice, the Toledo public schools appear to operate as an 
increasingly centralised but loosely coupled system. Forwal 
decisionaiakins takes place vith representative participation at the top 
levels of the systea, but aany policies are not rigorously enforced 
syste«-wide. For this reason, and because teachers feel veil protected 
by grievance Mchanisu, they report that they have sufficient autonomy. 
SoM principals feel constrained by recently centralised budgeting 
procedures and by seniority rules for filling vacancies, but others say 
that there is enough autonomy for those who **knov how to work the 
system 

According to the view fro* outside (as conveyed by school board and 
PTA representatives), teachers have enough autonomy, but principals My 
indeed have too little. Although the board has pushed for »ore 
centralisation and continues to try to control adoiinistrative personnel 
decisions, this activist, they say, is vhat **drove adainistrators into a 
union** a few years ago. Som current board Aenbers feel equally 
diseapowered by the union and the administration. Recent union* 
aanagSMnt cooperation seen to then to have created a bipartite 
governance structure that leaves the board searching for loopholes 
through vhich to exercise its cvn authority* 

Thm Politics of Evaluatioti 

The growing cooperation between the TFT and the TPS adninistration 
provides an important framework for understanding the new teacher 
evaluation process. A key question in the adoption of the intern and 
intervention programs was whether a collaborative approach to teacher 
evaluation would tip the balance of powers between union and management. 
The centralized structure for collaboration also pcsed questions about 
the compatibility of centralised governance with a professional 
conception of teaching. 

In accepting the intern program in the 1981 contract negotiations, 
the board, according to many administrators, bargained away management 
rights to evaluate beginning teaching personnel. One central office 
administrator who still holds this view stated: **I would not recommend 
this approach as a model for the nation. It gives away management 
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rights/* Although he conceded thet the new process is proving to be 
•ore effective than the earlier teacher evaluation process, he asserted 
that **nanage«ent could do the job (of evaluation] if they made it a 
priority 

According to a nore widespread point of view, principals were so 
constrained by ti»e and negotiated contract limitations that their 
supervisory rights were only theoretical anyway. As one principal put 
it: *Ve didn*t lose power. We never had it/* A number of principals 
and central office administrators expressed the view that management was 
clearly not doing an adequate job at evaluating teachers because of 
principal and supervisor overburdens; therefore, allowing teachers to 
assume some of these res^nsibilities has at least practical merit. 

For pragmatists, the question of shifting power relationships 
matters little. As one principal said: '^Unfortunately or not, the 
teachers* union can be more effective than administrators at improving 
teacher performance. . • . Maybe we should all be in the same union, 
then there wouldn't be any conflict." 

The superintendent's view is both pragmatic and philosophical. 
Principals did not have the time to devote to evaluation of first-year 
teachers and those experiencing serious difficulties, and they had 
trouble reconciling their evaluative and support functions. The changes 
relieved them of these burdens. In addition, the changes provided an 
opportunity to get away from the "simplistic adversary game" that has 
characterized union*management relations. As evidence that 
administrative control has not been surrendered, he— and several others- 
mentioned ^hat the plan can be canceled at the end of any year by either 
side. For many, tha system of checks and balances is key to the 
potential success of the plan. 

Overall, although many administrators felt that the new programs 
may have strengthened the hand of the union in the area of teacher 
evaluation, they nevertheless considered the outcomes positive. One 
high-ranking central office official stated: 

I was initially opposed to this because it looked like a union 
power grab. But teachers are now perceiving some of the 
problems, and cooperation is emerging as a result of the 
[teacher evaluation) activities. . • • Teacher involvement in 
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decisionmaking is not necessarily the same thing as a power 
grab* We're adapting to this change, and we're getting more 
evaluation of a more realistic kind* 



Thus, while management may have given up absolute (theoretical) 
control over teacher supervision, it has gained more practical (although 
indirect) control over the quality of the teaching force than existed 
before* One teacher noticed this and voiced the fear that union- 
management collaboration might eventually result in less, rather than 
more, protection for teachers* She asked, "How can the union, having 
participated in this process, defend an intern whose contract is not 
renewed?" What she was in fact pointing out is the shift in emphasis 
from teacher protection to teacit.^r participation as the union strives 
for a professional conception of teaching* 

Participation as a strategy for empowerment is a double-edged 
sword* It accords rights to teachers while heightening their 
responsibility for the decisions that are made* The shift from an 
adversarial to a participatory approach accords power over a greater 
range of educational matters at the cost of absolute protections based 
on work rules. Mitchell and Kerchner talk about this evolution toward 
professionalism in terms of three "generations'* of labor relations: 



[FJirst-generation labor relations are characterized by an 
acceptance of the proposition that ultimate authority in all 
school policy matters rests with the board. * * * 
First-generation labor relations end with the onset of a 
political struggle over the legitimacy of teachers' rights to 
organize and deal collectively with school systems* A second 
generation begins when the teacher organization is accepted as 
a legitimate interpreter of teacher interests* * * * Teacher 
interests are accepted as legitimate, but as inimical to those 
of management* During this period teacher "wins" are seen as 
management "losses *'* As the second-generation relationship 
matures, overt conflict generally subsides as each side 
develops ways of accommodating the essential interests of the 
other* In doing so, however, they tend to isolate school 
board and citizen groups from the process* 

A second district-wide controversy erupts when disagreements 
over the propriety of teacher organizations* power and 
influence over matters of personnel and policy become 
politicized* The third generation in labor relations --which 
'arises only after there has been overt political rejection of 
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the second^generation arrangement^^involves teachers in the 
creation of ^^negotiated policy" for the school district. 
School boards and managers eventually come to recognize that 
working conditions for teachers are inextricably bound up with 
major educational policy decisions and that both are being 
hammered out at the bargaining table 



Perhaps because the arrival of a third generation in labor 
relations occurs only after the teachers* organization has amassed 
sufficient power to be legitimated as a partner in policymaking, teacher 
professionalism in the modem context may not be inimical to unionism. 
Mitchell and Kerchner argue that, generally speaking, union strength 
leads to a conception of teaching work as labor rather than a 
profession, because 



(R]ationalization (preplanning and routinization of 
activities] is encouraged as teachers attempt to protect 
themselves. Closer inspection [monitoring of teacher work 
performance] is stimulated by management efforts to define and 
enforce their rights in responses to unionization.* 



In Mitchell and Kerchner *s view, collective bargaining encourages 
the-^centralization of operations and standardization of work routines 
that impede professionalism. The Toledo approach, however, moves beyond 
traditional collective bargaining toward a professional conception of 
teaching. ^ 

First, the Toledo approach defines teaching work not only through 
negotiated work rules but also through assessments of individual 
expertise made by fellow practitioners. Second, it gives teachers the 
responsibility for determining who enters and continues in the 
profession through the teachers* organization. Third, the union defines 
its membership not only by employment but also by ** competence," at least 
as determined by the internship for entry. Finally, the means for 



^Douglas E. Mitchell and Charles T. Kerchner, "Labor Relations and 
Teacher Policy," in Lee S. Schulman and Gary Sykes (eds.), handbook of 
Teaching and Pol icy ^ Longman, New York, 1983, p. 220. 

*Ibid., p. 221. 

^This discussion is based on ibid*, pp. 228-^230. 
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tMchtrs* control of th«ir work inelud* not only constraints on 
MnatMtnt, but also tha axtansicm of taachar autonoay by Cavantually) 
atturinf anhancad social status basad on racognisad coapatanca for 
■aa^rs of tha profassion. 

What is occur rinc in Tclado My ba tha avolution of a fourth 
tanaration in labor ralations that goas bayond '^nagotiatad policy" to 
"natotiatad rasponsibility" as tha basis for school district oparations. 
Parhaps the adversarial » dua -process •oriantad consolidation of power by 
the union in the past decade provides the basis for a collective 
professionalisH sore potent than the individual profess iooalisa that 
existed when unorganised teachers had only paraissiva authority over tha 
substance of their work. 

This aove toward collective professionalisa contains tha seeds of 
collaborative control o«or teaching quality; it also thraataas tha 
foundations of both Mnagaaent's and the union's earlier claiaa co 
power. Thus, to succeed » this approach will require ceasidera'tfle 
attention to Mintaining a balance of powers between tha two parties. 
It will also require careful iapleaentation that deaonstrates tha 
faimeaa and effectiveness of the process. 

Mitchell and Xerchner observe that "at root» labor policy involvaa 
creating a balance pf powers between labor, aanagaaant, and the public 
interest."' The Toledo plan reshapes this configuration to one in which 
labor and aanagaaant jointly define and ii^laaent a process intended to 
sBrvB rather than countarpose the public interest. 

Tha danger of the Toldeo approach is that, lacking a foraal 
■achanisa for public involvaaant, it aay fail to serve the public 
interest. The advantage is that the approach allows for the poasibility 
that educators —teachers and adainistrators— will work together to 
iaprove the quality of their coaaon professional work. This can ba 
achieved only if tha process as iaplaaentad avoids eroding the power 
base of either side or diluting the process to a point where visible 
public benefits do not occur. 



'Ibid., p. 22S. 
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THE REGULAR TEACHER EVALUATION PROCESS 
iMipliiMntotiofi 

■•ginning teachers in Toledo ere subject, to e tvo-yeer probetionery 
period y after nhich they My receive a four-year contract if recowended 
by the principal* Prior to the initiation of the intern progriK» the 
principal (or other supervisor*) evaluated beginning teachers twice 
during each of the probationary years » reccMending renewal or 
nonrenewal at the end of each year. Now the principal (or other 
supervisor) is responsible for supervision and evaluaticm of second- 
year probationary teachers only. 

If perforaance at the end of the second probaticmary year (or at 
any other contract renewal point) is Mrginal» the principal nay 
recoMiend a third one-year contract rather than a four-year contract* 
One«year contracts My also be granted to teachers who have limited 
provisional certificates pending coi^letion of course work in a 
particular teaching area, e.g.» special educatim. Once a teacher 
receives a four-year contract » he or she is evaluated only during the 
year in which the contract is to be renewed, i^e., every fourth year, A 
teacher who coeipletes 45 Mnths of successful teaching experience and 
obtains a Mster*s (or equivalent) degree receives a perMnent (life) 
certificate and My escape evaluation entirely* 

Generally speaking, evaluation in Toledo is an infrequent activity 
after the probationary period is coi^ileted. Exceptions occur when a 
teacher returns to teaching fro« inactive status. He or she is then 
evaluated in the saM manner as a beginning probationary teacher. 

The evaluation font and procedures differ for beginning (first- 
and second-year) and experienced teachers. The process for evaluation 
of beginning teachers was derived froei Redfern*s supervision and goal- 
setting nodel. As described in the district's evaluation guidelines,* 
it includes, at Minimal : 

^Central office supervisors have priMry responsibility for 
evaluation of teachers in certain specialist areas, such as special 
education, reading, speech and hearing therapy. In addition, 
supervisors play a key role in evaluating susic teachers and physical 
education teachers. 

^Superyisioo, Eirsluatian, Coal ^Setting: The Toledo Plan^ 1982, 

p. V. 
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1. A pr«li«inary conf«r«ict, in which th* •valuator discuaaaa 
avpanrlsion, avalvatioii* aa4 foal aattinf with th« taachar at 
th« batimins ef tha achool yaar. 

2. A foal-aattiat ebaarvation duriat tha firat faw wmtha; in ( 
which tha avaluator aaaaaaat tha taachar*a parfonMata. 

9. A toal-aattiag confaranca ahortly aftar tha ohaatvatien. ia 
which apacific parforaaaca foala ara aatabliahad. (Tha rolaa 
of avaluator and taachar ia goal aattinf ara net apacifiad.) 

4. A gtowth pariod to allow tha taachar tina to follow throu^ an 
tha parforsaaca fM^** 

5. A awBMUty avaluatien and cenfaranca, in which tha avaluator 
coa^lataa tha auanary avaluatien fom (aaa Fig. 3) uaing 
parfenMnca focla as a baaia for tha avaluatien and aubaaquant 
confaranca. 

Firat-yaar taachara ara obaarvad at laaat three tinea annually'* 
and aacend-year taachara twice for at laaat 20 ninutea each tine. An 
additional ebaarvation ia required if the aprint-ten evaluation raaulta 
in a rating of "unaatiafactory.** The criteria for evaluation include 
teaching procedurea, daaaroon naaagaMnt, knowledge of aubjact, and 
peraonal/prof eaaional characteriat ica . 

^'eachera on four-year cootracta are evaluated uaiag the aane 
criteria but in auch leaa apacific fom (aee Fig. 4). The contract 
outlinea the procedurea for evaluation:'' 

One (1) daaaroon obaarvation, prearranged between the teacher 
and the adniniatrator for the purpoae of naking thia 
evaluation, ahall cooaiat of at least twenty (20) ninutsa but 
not aore than fifty-five (S5) ninutea. Other daaarooa viaits 
ahall not be uaed for thia evaluation. If viaitation ia 
excessive, a linit on viaitation nay be inpoeed by autual 
agrasnent of the Federation and the board. . . . Thia aaction 

"Taachara in the int<M^ prograa are observed nore frequently; 
however, soa» first-year teachers are not interns becauae of their prior 
experience as substitute taachara in Toledo or other experience in 
another school district. 

"4gra«Mat tetwaea tbm Toltdo Botrd of Edu Mioa mad tbe Toledo 
FaderatJoa of Tesebers, Article XVIII, Section E. 
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TEACHER SUMMARY 
EVALUATION REPORT 



Name- 



. School. 



-Date. 



Grade or 

Subject - 



Period of 
_Sept. Dec. □ 



Penod of 
Jan.-March □ 



Amount of time ipent in obtcrvation 



Check on March 
and Dec. Report 



Check on 

March Report Only 



Contract Sutus 



□ Outstanding 

□ Satisfactory 

□ Unsatisfactory 



□ Recommended for 
second one-year contract 

□ Recommended for 
initial fouryear contract 

□ Recommended for 
third one-year contract 

□ Not recommended 
for reappointment 



D First year contract 

□ Second year contract 

□ Four year contract 

□ One year contract 

□ Continuing contract 





C 

^ c 

oi 


Satis, 
factory 


Untatia- 
factory 


I.TEACHING PROCEDURES 








A. Skill in planning 








B Assessment and evaluation skills 








C Resourceful use of instructional material 








D. Skill in using motivating techniques 








K. Skill in questioning techniques 








F. Skill in making assignments 








G, Ability to recognize and provide for individual differences 








H. Skill in developing good work-study habits 








I Voice quality 








II.CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 








A Effective classroom facilitation and control 








B Effective interaction with pupils 








C Efficient classroom routine 








III. KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT 








IV. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

AND PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 








A. Shows a genuine interest in teaching 








B Appropriate interaction with pupils 








C, Is reasonable, fair and impartial in deahng with students 








D Personal appearance 








F: Skill in adapting to change 








F Adherer in accepted policies and 

pn>cfdure8 of the Toledo Public Schools 








G Acceptj* rtMponAibility both inside and outside the classrmim 








H Hai* a cfK>perative approach toward parents and school personnel 








I. Ir pum tual 









Kvaluator's SittHBture 



Kvaluatiir's I'lixitinn 



Teachir'it Siunalure 



frincip;!!'* SiKtiKturc 



I)nl( III C'onfernicf 

/.SVr nppiisttr %i(ir iif pa/if fnr ttiret Uim\> 



Fig. 3 — Evaluation form for first-year teacher 
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OFFICE OF FEntOMNCL 

Manhattan and Elm Strettt. Tolado. Ohio 



(419)729-5111 



fXXJR YEAR CONTRACT EVALUATION FORM 



AH teachera aerving in their fourth yar of a four year limited contract will 
be evaluated. A copy of the completed evaluation form muat be on^J^' J;" 
Office of Peraonnel, room 102 on or before March 15, 1983, The folloving 
teacher is employed under a limited contract which expires June, 1983 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



GRADE/SUBJECT 



DATE 



I. TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

Includes planning and organizing? 
skill in presenting subject? 
ability to motivate; recognition 
of individual differences? and 
ability to develop good work 
habits and attitudes, etc. 

II. CLASSROOM CONTROL 

Includes rapport with pupils; 
respect for rules; atmosphere 
for learning; and efficient 
routines, etc. 

III. KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT 



High 



Lou 



High 



Low 



High 



Low 



IV. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
Includes responsibility, 
dependability, interest, 
enthusiasm, effective speech, 
personal appearance, health 
and emotional stability. 



High 



Low 



(IF NECESSARY, USE REVERSE SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL COMMENTS) 



RECOMMENDED FOR A* FOUR YEAR CONTRACT 



YES 



NO 



(Teacher's signature 



(Principal's signature 



Copy to: Executive Director 
School Office 
Teacher 

Office of Personnel 

48 

Rev. 2/81 



Fig. 4 - Evaluation form for teachers with four-year contract 
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is not intended to prohibit interviews for the record when 
rules and policies are violated as per Article XXXIV. 

The principal also uust frequently evaluate substitute teachers, 
who fall under the terns of the contract after 60 days and are placed on 
the priority hiring list after 90 days. Because substitutes accrue 
seniority in the hiring queue, their evaluation is important. The 
criteria for evaluating substitutes are quite vague, however, consisting 
of a single dimension ranging from "superior" to "unsatisfactory" (see 
Fig. 5). 

TMch^rs' Views of Evaluation 

The teachers whom we interviewed had had varying amounts of contact 
with the regular evaluation process. Depending on their contract 
status, some had not been evaluated at all for many years; others had 
been recently evaluated by a principal or special supervisor. We drew 
the following conclusions from interviews with these teachers. 

The process of evaluation varies dramatically from one evaluator to 
the next and even, with the same evaluator, from one teacher to the 
next. Generally, those on one*year contracts received more intensive 
supervision (e.g. , two 40-minute observations) than those on four-year 
contracts (e.g., no formal observation at all in some cases). Few 
discussed substantive matters of any kind with the evaluator; most 
merely signed the form, often on ^he day it was due in the central 
office. 

Some teachers found the evaluation process somewhat helpful as a 
means for improving their performance; to most it made no difference. A 
number of teachers reported instances of what they considered unfair 
evaluations--evaluations in which good teachers received lower ratings 
than they should have or poor teachers who should have received 
unsatisfactory ratings but did not. 

In general, the teachers felt that evaluation would be improved by: 
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SAHPLE OF EVALUATIOK FORH 



V^^AUiATION WRXmT FOR: 



SOiSTITIITC TIACMCR U«wr than f>0 days) 

coirrmuous ■uxldhig soistitute teacher 



Naft>' of S I • L'.^r Teacher School 



Date 



(«r.ide aiid/ot ;.»ibv»Ci. iht . « — 

Evaluation iJ bus^ on days of »ubstituto wk. 

( ) I. The SUPERIOR teacher; Thl» U • teacher who exercises constructive 
influence and inaintains cooperative professional relationships with 
parents. PupiU and administrator*. WUinEly accepts responsibilities 
of a substitute tcachar mni i» always atriving for itsfirovewent . 

( ) 2. The AWVK AVERACE teacher: This Is a strong and capable ^««her. 

Does excellent work In the classroosi, is responsible and reliable. 
Cooperates fully with school policies and administrative requests. 
Maintains harmonious relationships with pupils and co-workcrs. 

The A^ERilCE teacher: This is an acceptable teacher. This teacher 
is reHable» responsible and shows promise. Tries to cooperate with 
ndmlnlHtrators and co-workers as fuUy as possible. 

The BELOW AVERAGE teacher: This Is a weak teacher. This teacher 
has difficulty in adjusting to normal school situations. Continued 
effort and proper attitude may lead to improved performance. 

The UNSATISFACTORY .eacher: This is a teacher whose work In our 
building indicates little or no aptitude for the teaching profession. 

Would you recownend this person for hire as a regular teacher? Yes No 

Ri'Tnnrks : _ 



( ) i. 



( ) 



( ) 



DKPINITIONS: 

A daily sub stitute is one called daily to buildings. 

S hort term subst itut e is one in the same position ii» a building f<wor than 
V> days. 

Cont inuous building substitute is a daily substitute stationed permanently 
in a school . 

I x)n(^ term sabatitute is one m the r.ame position in a building more than 
"v> dayr,. After the 60th day the regular teacher evaluation report is used. 
(Article XV in - ('-4 of TFT Hastcr Agreement) 

(See directions for use of evaluation instrument on reverse side.) 



(sKinature of sii))Stxtutc teacher) (signature of principal) (date) 

<*n'V to: PetGonncl <^>ffire 
school Office 
Teacher 

4 '2 '59 



Fig. 5 - Evaluation form for substitute teachers 
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• Nor« frequent observation 

• Eveluation by peers in the subject-wetter ares or grade level 
of the evaluatee 

• Emphasis on teaching coetpetence and subject setter knowledge 
rather than classroom Mnageaent 

• A supportive approach offering guidance in a "continual process 
of consultation and problew-solving^** 

Teachers with both positive and negative views of their prior 
evaluation experiences made these observations with remarkable 
consistency. Host teachers did not fault principals for the flaws that 
they observed in the evaluation process, although some judged central 
office supervisors more harshly because of their isolation from the 
school environment. Instead, they directed their comments at the design 
of the process « 

These teachers wanted for themselves a clinical approach in which a 
colleague would apply his or her own time and subject-matter expertise 
to their classroom problems. Even some highly experienced teachers 
would willingly agree* they said, to annual evaluation if the process 
were geared to improving teaching. But, in general, they felt that 
administrators lack the time, as well as the subject and grade-level 
expertise, to improve instruction. 

Most teachers, having already endorsed the notion of more frequent 
observation, nonetheless defended as a necessary protection against 
harassment the contract provision limiting classroom observations for 
evaluations. This seeming ambivalence may reflect different views of an 
accountability-oriented versus an improvement -oriented process, or 
different perspectives on administrator versus peer evaluation. It may 
also reflect an as yet incomplete shift from a traditional union 
perspective emphasizing protection to a new perspective emphasizing 
professional responsibility. 

Or, the inconsistency may simply indicate the tensions underlying 
any evaluation process that simultaneously tries to foster improvement 
and render personnel decisions. In Toledo, evaluation is conducted 
primarily for the purpose of making contract decisions. Supervision can 
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also usuM «n iccountability veneer because consultations between 
principals and teachers wist be conducted as "interviews for the record" 
with due process trappinfs if they are to bocoM part of the personnel 
records system* 

Perhaps for this reason^ the TPS syste» assists teachers through 
mechanisms totally separate from the teacher evaluation process. The 
School Consultation Program and the^Bmployee Assistance Program 
(described below) provide confidential assistance on request to teachers 
with instructional or personal problems. The staff development program 
offers teachers personal and professional enrichment courses on a 
voluntary basis. Teachers who use these programs often find them 
helpful » but they are relatively small-scale efforts that do not reach 
all teachers. 

Evatuators* Views of Evalution 

Administrators agree that they lack time for ttiacher evaluation. 
Some also feel constrained by the union from adequately performing their 
supervisory responsibilities. One central office administrator who 
believes that principals should have the primary responsibility for 
evaluation blames inadequate evaluation practice on the failure of the 
central office to give priority to evaluation by principals. "We 
haven't really tried to reduce their noninstructional burdens to give 
them sufficient time for evaluation. We haven't given principals enough 
training in evaluation or good, solid in-service on curriculum matters." 

Administrators are not specifically evaluated on how well they 
supervise teachers. The administrator evaluation process is basically a 
self-evaluation based on goals set largely by the evaluatee and his or 
her own assessment of whether they have been met at the end of the year. 
Principals* goals generally focus on school-wide programs and/or school* 
community relations rather than teacher evaluation. 

The amount of time a principal spends on evaluation varies with his 
or her style and the composition of the school teaching force. Some 
principals report spending as much as 20 percent of their time on 
teacher evaluation, including the time spent on informal observation and 
counseling; others spend less than 5 percent. 
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The proportion of an evaluator's tiae spent on evaluation is not, 
however, « good aeasure of the intensity of the process. The nuaber of 
teachers to be evaluated in a given year varies widely froa school to 
school. Schools that teachers consider desirable tend to have a stable 
teaching force of teachers on continuing contract who are rarely 
evaluated. Schools with « aore transient staff have new teachers, 
substitute teachers, and recent transfers who aust be evaluated aore 
frequently. 

Principals and central office supervisors who have a large nuaber 
of evaluatees (e.g., as aany as 20 in a single year) lack the tiae for 
real supervision. As one observed, adainistrators ftave difficulty 
protecting their tiae froa the dayto-day deaands of aanageaent. 
Evaluation receives lower priority than aany such demands. 

In the TFT president's view, procedural grievances arise because 
principals do not spend enough tiae on evaluation. Perhaps because the 
threat of grievances is real, in-service training for evaluators 
eaphasizes procedures, such at the scheduling and docuaentation of 
observations and evaluation reports. Standardization of teacher 
evaluation practices, to the extent that it exists, results largely froa 
due process and grievance procedures. Even so, many administrators feel 
uncertain about what they can and cannot do as evaluators. 

One central office supervisor fears that if he drops in on or 
consults with a teacher "too often," the teacher will file a grievance. 
Another was reprimanded by the union for calling an in-service meeting 
of intern teachers. A principal who had required teachers to hand in 
lesson plans as part of the evaluation process stopped doing so when the 
union told teachers not to comply. "I didn't fight it," she said, 
"because then the next contract would have prohibited it." Another 
principal observed that "the union procedures force you to be mean." 
Having to formalize assistance or counseling, in his view, creates 
disincentives to supportive supervision. In general, evaluators see the 
four-year-contract evaluation, espacially, as a mere "exercise" because 
teachers have so many protections. 
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V« do not knov whethtr these exe»ples represent reel constreints or 
excuses for less-then*ritorotts eveluetion* Som principels coq>lein 
ebout the contrect li«itetion cn observetions for eveluetion, but they 
elso report spending mch less then the MXima elloweble ti»e observing 
Most teechers. Other principels end Mny teechers point out thet 
inforMl observetion end consultetion (short of heressaent) ere not 
limited* Thus, the reel problem, if one exists, is the intensive 
supervision of teechers who need speciel essistence, especielly those on 
continuing contrects. As one principel steted: "I don't went to decide 
e Men's cereer on the besis of one SO-ninute observetion.^ 

For nost principels, situetions requiring intensive supervision, 
perticulerly, creete problems. One who hed tried unsuccessfully to 
counsel e teecher heving difficulties reconsended nonrenewel es e weens 
for triggering essistence through one of the other voluntery prograu.^' 
He expected the union to oppose terainetion on the grounds of en 
incomplete forael record. (Consultetions must be documented if they are 
to form pert of the record; informal conversations are not considered in 
personnel decisions.) **The problem for i«4ministretors in getting rid of 
poor teachers is the time it takes*" he seid. I could document enyone 
if I spent all of my time at it." 

As a consequence of both time limitations end perceived procedurel 
constraints* poor teechers are rarely improved or dismissed through the 
regular teacher evaluation process. Instead, they move around the 
system carrying their problems with them. As one principal described 
it, **If I put pressure on a teacher to shape up, the transfer process 
has a tendency to move that teacher from a performance pressure 
situation to an easier situation." 

Evaluators consider the regular evaluation process slightly more 
useful than do teachers. They cim, they say, successfully supervise and 
assist the average teacher whose needs are modest and who can profit 
from occasional advice about classroom management and instruction. 



The school consultation program and the employee assistance 
program provide confidential, voluntary assistance to teachers 
experiencing professional or personal problems. They are described in a 
later section of this case study. 
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